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Times). 
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own (Daily Telegraph). 
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THE MINOR TRIAD 


By EvizABETH GODLEY 


Ir is profitable to invert the scale of C major. 


8 


The Tonic Minor Triad, a chord that has never been satis- 
factorily located or explained, is seen to be contained by notes 
nos. 8, 6 and 4 of the mirrored image of the scale. 

The scale of C major is the Ionian mode of plainsong; its mirrored 
image is the Phrygian mode. The Dorian mode has for its inversion 
itself: 


The Mixolydian mode, inverted, is the Molian mode. Lastly, 
we arrive in climes as ghostly as Lethe-side to find that the imaginary 
Locrian mode would, if it existed, mirror a mode which in its primal 
state is not usable, i.e. the Lydian. The imaginary Locrian mode 
is “‘ best when most imaginary” (Bs to Be without accidentals), 
but the Lydian is important for a reason which will appear. 

Beginners, grappling with the theory of harmony, are apt to feel 
confused at having one piece after another of what seems to be a 
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jig-saw puzzle given to them, some pieces with curious names 
attached. It is just as well, then, to see the jig-saw puzzle complete 
before breaking it up into its separate parts. In the world of tone 
there are at least three such jig-saw puzzles. 
No. 1. The Ionian mode and its mirrored image, the Phrygian 
mode. (See Ex. I.) 
No. 2. The overtone series and its exact inversion, the theoretical 
undertone series: 


Ex. III vibration vibration 
frequency frequency 
1024 1024 
Theoretical = 


undertone series 


Overtone series 


Fundamental Tone 1 t 
Vibration frequency 64 vibration 
String lengths 1 4 4 4 etc. frequency 
64 


{To find the vibration frequencies of the tones of the over- 
tone series, add 64 to each tone, starting at no. 1 (v.f. 64) 
until no. 16 is reached (v.f. 1024). 
To find the vibration frequencies of the tones of the theo- 
retical undertone series, start at no. 1 (v.f. 1024) and divide 
1024 in turn by 2, by 3, by 4 and so on, until no. 16 is 
reached (v.f. 64). 
String lengths 

Overtone Series. No. 1: whole string; No. 2: } string; 
No. 3: $; No. 4: } &c. 

Theoretical Undertone Series. No. 1: No. 2: (or }th) ; 
No. 3: 4; No. 4: ss (or }), &c.] 


No. 3. The chromatic scale: 


Ex.1V 


Overtone 
series notes 


Undertone 
5 6 8 Oe 
43 3 


Collected together in the same octave, the above tones give us: 
Ex.V 


vibration 
frequencies 
1024 960 909-22 864 819-2 768 682-6 640 606-82 576 546-14 512 724-36 


t t - = 


27 
15 
J 5 6 
27 
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(NB. Gb enclosed in square brackets is 
a special case, to be considered later.) 
Let us now take each of these main headings in turn. 


No. 1. THE IlontAN Mope AND Its MirRRORED IMAGE 


THE PHRYGIAN MopE 
Re-writing these over 2} octaves, we shall find in them: 


(i) All the ecclesiastical modes twice over: once in the treble clef, 
without accidentals (C up to C, D to D, and so on); once in the 
bass (or “ looking-glass *’) clef, with accidentals (C to C down- 
wards with four flats; Bp to Bp with four flats, and so on). 

(ii) All the diatonic triads of the major mode and all their inversions. 

(iii) The chord of the dominant seventh. Diatonic chords of the 
seventh. 

(iv) The Neapolitan sixth triad and its inversions. (See Lydian 
mode, bass clef.) 

Since the two scales, the Ionian and the Phrygian, are wedded 
as husband is to wife, it will be seen that, as the history of music 
shows, each has been free to steal from the other anything it pleases. 
Perhaps a more graceful way of putting this is to say that the Ionian 
husband has endowed his Phrygian wife with all his worldly goods 

property, in the main, strong and bright—while the Phrygian 
wife has returned the compliment by putting at her husband’s 
disposal all she possesses, a wealth of material having indefinable 
qualities of opulence and mystery. We shall find in these facts an 
explanation of: 

(v) The Tierce de Picardie cadence. 

(vi) The interval of the augmented 6th. (Note 7 of Ex. I, treble 
clef, coupled with note 7 of Ex. I, bass clef—an interval which, 
when filled in to make a chord, is seen to make a chord having 
no root.) The chord of the added sixth and this chord’s 
mirrored image, i.e. Bh, C, Eb, G. 

(vii) The reason for the free use which the C major tonality makes 
(1) of the note Ab; (2) of the sub-dominant minor triad; (3) of 
the major triad on Ab; (4) of the Neapolitan 6th triad; (5) of 
the Tonic Minor itself; and so on. . 

(viii) The explanation of the six varieties of minor scale: 

(a) The Harmonic Minor (starting in this case on C) 

(6) The Melodic Minor (starting in this case on C) 

(c) The Phrygian Mode 

(d) The Aolian Mode 

(e) The Dorian Mode 

(f) The minor scale in which the upper tetrachord is a 
mirrored image of the lower, i.e. 


Ex.VI 


% 
‘a 
3 
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ix) All the triads of the above minor scales and modes and all 
their inversions. 

(x) The reason why the dominant triad in the minor mode may 
be minor or major. 

‘xi) All Fundamental Discords and their inversions (with the 
exception of any containing one or more sharps, or the note 
Gb); and the reason for the gths and 13ths of such chords 
being major gths and 13ths, or minor goths and 13ths. 

xii) The building materials for the formation of unorthodox har- 
monic combinations and melodic lines. 


No. 2. THe Overtone Series AND Its Exact INVERSION THE 
THEORETICAL UNDERTONE SERIES 

The theoretical undertone series appears never to have been 
made full use of. Vincent d’Indy attempted to use it but started 
his undertone series a major third higher than the 16th overtone 
and stopped operations at the 6th overtone;undertone. (See his 
* Cours de Composition ’, Book 1.) The difficulties he landed him- 
self in are discussed later. Hindemith examines the theoretical 
undertone series, but finds no use for it. (See his ‘ Craft of Musical 
Composition ’, Vol. I.) 

Both these theorists regard the 7th overtone —a Bp flatter than 
our music can use—as an impassable barrier. Hindemith gives a 
second reason for regarding the undertone series as valueless: the 
fact that it has no “ force’ behind it, such as the force behind the 
harmonic series. (But neither has one’s own image in the looking- 
glass a biceps muscle which can do any harm! The image is never- 
theless a fact, and a very informative one.) 

Tovey notes that harmony “ has not yet found a place” for so 
simple and natural a phenomenon as “the seventh note of the 
harmonic series”, but ignores the theoretical undertone series 
altogether. Indeed, he has not much to say about the overtone 
series. It is dangerous to quote him verbatim. He was capable 
especially in conversation—of making a digression from a digression 
until the listener was lost in a sea of words and ideas; conversely, 
he sometimes condenses his writing to such an extent that a chapter 
of thought is contained in one sentence. Nevertheless I quote three 
short passages. The first two are from the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ under Music: 

a) ** Music owes but little to nature in the form of acoustic 

Lb) * Miss Kathleen Schlesinger found, by experiments with a mono- 
chord, a means of producing modes on mathematical principles. 
. . . Miss Schlesinger, moreover, tuned a pianoforte on the basis 
of her theory, and the result is acoustically very interesting.” 


(¢ ) 
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In a letter—19g17—to Mary Grierson, author of * Donald 
Francis Tovey ’, Oxford University Press, 1952): 
‘** Your Acoustics annoyed me considerably—they were wrong in 


just the things a musician ought to know, e.g.: 


a piece of arithmetic without which no thirds are in tune and 
tonality a mere figment.” 


It will be necessary to return to Tovey later. 


The theoretical undertone series undoubtedly contains important 
revelations: 


(I 


(2 


The tone Gb in relation to Fundamental Cello C is seen to exist 
as an impure tone, ““+G5”, 11th undertone. The opposite 
number of this tone in the overtone series is, of course, “ -F%”’, 
the 11th overtone. 
The overtone series can tell us nothing about this “* -FZ ”’ except 
that it is too flat for use in our music. But if its looking-glass 
image (‘“+Gb’”’) is transposed up to the same register as the 
“Fg” (1ith overtone) it is possible to determine the mean 
between their respective vibration frequencies, and so arrive at 
the FZ/Gb which we are able to use in our music. 
It is not necessary, as might be thought, to make two versions of 
this calculation, one by transposing the low “-+-Gp ” up and the 
other by transposing the high ‘‘—-F%” down, because the two 
final results turn out to be identical. Let us then do the shorter 
and simpler of the two sums. 

"EZ, 11th overtone, vibration frequency 704. Divide 704 by 8 


= 


to bring the note down 3 octaves- — = 88. 


+Gbp, 11th undertone, vibration frequency 93°09. (The rule 
for obtaining this figure is contained in square brackets at 
the foot of Ex. ITI.) 
88 +-93°09 = 181-09. Divide by two to get the mean. 
181-09 
Compare this answer with the F%/G» above Cello C in 
“tempered tuning”. It is go-51. In other words, as near 
as makes no difference. 
The note a, iii (Helmholtz notation), overtone no. 27, vibration 
frequency 1728, is seen to exist theoretically as overtone no. 13}, 
half-way between the thirteenth and fourteenth overtones, 
which are both impure tones. 
Now if the vibration frequencies of these two impure tones are 
added together and the result divided by 2, the mean between 
their respective vibration frequencies is found. 


8 9 10 F 

| 
ae 
va 
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- 


The notes in question are 7 vibration frequency 832, 


and vibration frequency 896. : = 
4 


832+896 = 1728. = 864. 


1728 
2 


This tallies with A, the 27th overtone, whose vibration frequency 
and order number are alike double those of the A immediately 
above the G stave (13}), since it is an octave higher. This is a 
satisfactory check on the 27th overtone, which alone of all the 
overtones used in the examples lies higher in the harmonic 
series than the 16th overtone. It is important to make no 
mistake here, since its corresponding undertone in the looking- 
glass, i.e. no. 27, Ep, is the tone upon whose existence the minor 
triad on C depends. That it is lower than the 16th undertone 
does not matter, since the 16th undertone is here not operating 
as the Fundamental (although it is the same note) but is merely 
the looking-glass version of the 16th overtone. (Cf. the reflection 
of the moon in a puddle at sea-level.) 


The precise location of and explanation of the Minor Triad have, 
I have said, never been known. Theorists of all periods have 
occupied themselves with this mystery. At the end of my article a 
note will be found giving my personal impression of the published 
views on this vexed question of (i) d’Indy, (ii) Tovey, (iii) Hinde- 
mith. It is impossible to do more than this, since if an attempt were 
made to summarize with dead accuracy the writings on this subject 
of these three famous musicians a wrong impression might never- 
theless be given. What they have severally written is obviously too 
long to quote here. Moreover, their works are all available. 
(3) The remaining impure tones of the overtone series, to wit, nos. 7 


and 13, and their looking-glass images nos. 7 and 13 appear to 
have special functions. They are 


overtone series 
i3 


7 
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7 13 


undertone series 2 


T 


(No. 14 is disregarded here as it is a mere octave repetition of 

no. 7.) 

The above two pairs of notes appear to provide a key to the 

correct playing by instruments other than those limited by 

“tempered tuning” of the interval of which so far only one 

specimen has made its appearance in the examples—the interval 

of the augmented sixth. 

In our notation “ Plus Ab” would be written for the purpose 

“ but string players would instinctively play it Plus 

Undertone no. 13 in our notation would be written Fp, but again 

the string player would instinctively flatten it. 

What could be more natural in music than these two awkward 

pairs of notes written as follows, the first pair resolving on the cal 
relative minor of the C major tonality, and the second pair on ei 
the relative major of the C minor tonality ? 


No. 3. THe CHROMATIC SCALE 


Unless the looking-glass world is brought in to elucidate the 
chromatic scale, a vast amount of thought and work are necessary 
to explain it. The reason is, that every tone of the chromatic scale 
has then to be discovered in the overtone series. Hindemith has 
chosen this latter course. If he arrived at a different result from the 
looking-glass result it might be necessary to think again. But he 
does not. He arrives at the same result. A table of comparisons 
will be given presently. 

To what dark jungles his method may lead him may be gauged | . 
by quoting the following paragraph from his ‘ Craft of Musical em 
Composition ’. It occurs on p. 37 of Volume I. 


The Seventh Overtone 


The seventh overtone of C, —bb' (448), cannot be used. If we 
attempted to apply the same procedures to it as to its predecessors, 
we should arrive at terrifying results. According to these procedures, 
we should have to consider it in succession a second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth overtone. This would produce: 
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~bb (224), which lies above the limits of our octave; —e> which is 
unusable for the same-reason; —Bb (112) of which we may say in 

advance that it suits our purposes less well than the Bb (113-78), 

which we shall arrive at by other means. (The superiority of the 

latter will appear from the consideration of the distances between 
the tones, which we shall soon undertake.) We should also achieve 

a —~Gb (89-6) that suffers from the same disadvantage as the —-B, and 

finally an —Ep (74°66) which would cloud the Eb (76-8) already 

present in our scale. 

By the looking-glass method it is necessary, in order to locate 
the note Bp and its vibration frequency, only to make the following 
calculations: 

Assuming Cello C to be Fundamental Tone, the pure tone Bp 


is a gth undertone: == 


To arrive at its vibration frequency, divide the vibration frequency 
of the 16th overtone by 9. The v.f. of the 16th overtone is 1024. 
1024 
9 

Bb 113°78. The note in equal temperament is Bp 114-04. 


= 1137. Hindemith arrives eventually at the same figure, 


TABLE OF COMPARISONS 


Looking-glass Hindemith’ s Equal 
method results temperament 
Vibration | 
frequency 
F above cello C 85°325 85°33 85°42 
Bb ” 113°7 113-78 
Ab, 102°4 102°4 101-60 
ae 68-26 68-27 67°81 
ED » » 75°85 76-11 
90°545" | FR 90 Gb/F¥ go-51 


*(Obtained by special method, i.e. 
joining up the head and looking- 
glass tail of this dread animal and 
dividing the result by two.) 


| 
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The above Table of Comparisons leads naturally to consideration 
of: 
TABLE OF COMPARISONS (ii) 


Vibration | 
frequency | Difference 
Db above cello C Looking-glass method: 68-26 | "45 
Equal Temperament: 67°81 
Dz above celloC L.G 72 16 
E.1 71°84 
Eb above celloC L.G 75°85 26 
E.T 76-11 
above celloC 80 63 
E.T. 80°63 
F abovecelloC LG. 85-325 | "105 
E.T. 85°43 
FZ/Gpb above cello L.G. 90°54 | 03 
C E.T. | 
Gx above celloC  L.G. 96 | ‘II 
E.T 95°89 
Ab above celloC 102-4 | 8 
E.T. 101-6 | 
At above celloC 108 37 
E.T. 107°63 | 
Bb above celloC 113-78 | 
E.T 114°04 
above celloC L.G 120 82 
E 120°82 


THREE Views oF THE Minor TRIAD 
Vincent d’Indy, Tovey and Hindemith all give the impression 
that they were prejudiced in favour of a particular minor triad 
vis-a-vis the major triad on C, before their respective calculations 
began. 
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D’Indy may well have been prejudiced in favour of the mediant 
triad, possibly because he had discerned that the mediant key 
(Phrygian mode) is the looking-glass image of the home key; or 
possibly because the following chord in the C major tonality looks 


as though it might contain the essence of the secret: =r 


especially if a is read upside down. 


But although ACE may be read upside down, becoming ECA, 
it is impossible to hold the chord ECA upside down for ever in the 
world of tone. As soon as it is put to any practical use the note A 
must in the nature of things become the rogt of the chord, and the 
upside-down house of cards collapses. D’Indy bases his theory on 
overtones 4: 5: 6 from Cello C and on undertones 4: 5: 6—undertone 
no. 1 being the 20th overtone (E). (See his ‘ Cours de Composition ’, 
Book I.) 

Tovey was not exactly prejudiced in favour of the minor triad, 
root C. He states dictatorially that it is the minor version of the 
major triad on C in the following words: “ The minor mode of C is 
not (as the Tonic Sol-fa system will have it) A minor, but C minor.” 
And again: “‘ We must clearly understand that the minor mode, like 
the minor triad, is identified with the major mode on the same tonic ” 
(see ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’, art. Harmony). 

This leads him to read five of the seven diatonic triads in C major 
backwards, after transposing all seven up by the distance of a minor 
third so that A minor, the key of reference, becomes C minor. This 
course leads inevitably to a series of question marks—his question 
marks—relating to the 2nd and 7th degrees of the various forms of 
the minor scale, and to the triad—major in some cases, minor in 
others—of which the 5th degree of the minor scale is the root. 

Hindemith’s selection is minor triad, root C, his reason being 
that the minor triad in his view is a “ clouded” version of the 
major triad. His reasoning suggests that this is a policy of despair, 
since he examines in turn every other possibility which has been 
put forward by others, and finds them all wanting. He is, it seems, 
possibly doubtful about his own theory, since he ends the relevant 
section of his book with these words: “‘ But why the almost negligible 
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distance between the major and minor thirds should have such 
extraordinary psychological significance remains a mystery.” 

If only he had known when he wrote this to what an extent the 
common looking-glass throws light on the results of the marriage 
between the strong, 5right Ionian, and his mysterious, opulent, 
dark-eyed Phrygian consort! 
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DRESDEN MEMORIES 


By CHARLES WEBBER 


WHEN I was at Dresden as a coach at the then Royal Opera House, 
from 1908 till 1911, I had the opportunity of hearing many great 
singers, among them Perron, Scheidemantel, Plaschke, Burrian, 
Marie Wittich, Margarete Siems, Eva von der Osten and Minnie 
Nast. Karl Perron was still a great Dutchman and Wotan, although 
his voice had passed its zenith. His vision, imagination, intense 
expression, commanding personality, his great style of acting and his 
large tragic eyes, hypnotized the responsive and admiring youngster 
I then was to the point that I hardly noticed such flaws in his singing 
as forced top notes and faulty intonation (he occasionally sang flat). 
The hypnotic powers of his mind made you hear his singing as he 
heard it himself with his inner ear. 

Ludwig Willner had much the same creative power. I never 
missed one of his recitals at Berlin, Dresden or Leipzig. He could 
not sing lieder that demanded a lovely vocal line. He tried 
Schubert’s ‘An die Musik’, ‘ Friihlingsglaube ’ and other pieces 
that require a fine mezza-voce, and the effect was a little embarrass- 
ing. But the big dramatic, declamatory Schubert pieces, such as 
‘Der Doppelganger’, ‘ Atlas’, ‘ Prometheus’, were gigantic. I 
could not bear to hear any other singer trying to do them. All were 
pygmies compared with Wiillner. Once—lI believe at Leipzig — 
he performed as King Lear and Tannhauser and gave a recital all in 
one week. I saw his Tannhauser. I knew that much of it was not 
exactly what Wagner had wanted. But Wagner himself would 
have been stirred by the narration in the third act. I had never 
before and have never again heard it as Wiillner did it. He seemed 
to live in the thirteenth century. 

Marie Wittich sang as Briinnhilde and Isolde. Six or seven 
years earlier—I was not yet engaged at the Dresden Opera then 
I had heard her as Agathe in ‘ Der Freischiitz’ and loved her 
performance. But her Briinnhilde and Isolde were a disappoint- 
ment. The radiant beauty of her soprano voice which I had 
admired so much in the part of Agathe had gone. She could no 
longer support the top notes. Her throat was constricted and she 
merely yelled. It may be cruel, but I cannot refrain from telling 
about an incident in the third act of ‘Die Walkiire’ which I 
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witnessed from the stalls. Krull was Sieglinde and Wittich Briinn- 
hilde. At the point where Sieglinde should throw herself on her 
knees, when imploring Briinnhilde to save her for the sake of the 
unborn child, she did nothing of the sort. I heard Briinnhilde 
exclaim urgently to her: “ You must kneel before me!” The other 
answered fiercely: “‘ Kneel before you? I? Never!” What was 
the cause of this unworthy scene? It was ‘ Elektra’. We were 
then preparing Richard Strauss’s opera, and Wittich was hurt that 
Krull should have been chosen for the part of Elektra. But Krull 
was younger, and her voice had the freshness and beauty of youth, 
and a quarrel ensued. Perhaps it was as well, after all, for our 
Marie Wittich whom, with her looks of a Viking’s daughter, her 
blond hair and her fine blue eyes, we all loved. At that stage in her 
career Strauss’s music might have finished off her voice for good and 
all. Wittich had a sense of humour rather rare among Germans. 
When I rehearsed with her something —I forget what—a week later 
I asked her whether she had forgiven Krull. Her answer was: 
* Ich Krulle—grolle—nicht! ” 

I remember two incidents in the final rehearsals of ‘ Elektra’. 
Our wonderful Schuch was rehearsing the orchestra alone. He was 
in a nervous, irritable mood. Strauss was sitting just behind him in 
the front row of the stalls. Strauss admired Schuch’s genius and he 
had all his works performed for the first time at Dresden except 
* Ariadne ’, which was produced at Stuttgart. Schuch was rehears- 
ing the scene in which Orestes, for whose return Elektra has waited 
so long, appears suddenly. Elektra’s frenzy of joy in seeing the 
brother, the avenger, calls forth from the orchestra cacophonies such 
as had never been heard before. I was sitting with two other coaches 
who had arranged matters with the rest (we were never less than 
eight all told) so that we might hear the rehearsals. At one moment 
Schuch called out to the brass section: “ I say—was that right? ” 
** Yes, Sir ’’, one of the players said, ‘‘ we played what is printed in 
our parts.” “* Well’, said Schuch, “ it sounded all wrong, but 
may be that’s what’s wanted by the composer’, turning round to 
Strauss with an apologetic smile. Strauss reassured him everything 
was right. Orchestra and all laughed. The danger of an explosion 
had passed. But at this very moment-——Schuch had resumed the 
interrupted rehearsal—a fireman came in with his lamp, walked 
leisurely along the gangway between the first and second row of the 
stalls, bending down occasionally as if trying to find something. The 
flickering light of his lamp disturbed Schuch, and he called out 
furiously: “‘ What the devil is that fellow looking for?” Strauss 
saved the situation by saying calmly, “‘ He’s looking for a common 
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chord!” The other incident I remember in connection with 
‘ Elektra ’ happened at one of the final rehearsals. They were at the 
beginning of the Klytamnestra-Elektra scene. Schumann-Heink, 
who had been engaged to sing as Klytamnestra, had not turned up 
yet, and Irene Chavanne, who had studied the part mostly with me 
and was to sing at later performances, was on the stage singing. 
A few coaches and one or two singers were in the dressing-room 
which faced the door leading to the stage. Suddenly the entrance 
door to the corridor opened and in swept Schumann-Heink—the 
door of the dressing-room was open—on to the stage and, without 
any compunction and ignoring the etiquette of the Royal Court 
Opera House, picked up the phrase Chavanne was singing. I 
rushed through the pass-door to the auditorium to hear the great 
artist. She was overwhelming, my first Klytamnestra! Her vision, 
deep understanding and feeling, in short her creative genius, 
triumphed over the faults in her voice-production. Her low notes 
were unalloyed “ chest register”, and sounded almost like a tenor. 
But they served her to give a shattering expression to the horrors of 
the scene. 

Some years later, in the summer of 1914, when I was working 
at Bayreuth I saw her as Waltraute in ‘ Gétterdammerung’. At one 
of the rehearsals in which she was not singing I sat behind her in the 
auditorium. A German American was singing who had a fine voice 
and knew how to use it. I was slightly upset to hear Schumann- 
Heink making rather loud remarks about her of an uncharitable 
nature. But how well she justified her criticism by her own singing 
as Waltraute! The other had a fine voice, indeed, but Schumann- 
Heink gave us the soul of the scene. She made you see everything; 
she sang, and she made Brinnhilde see it. 

I have mentioned Plaschke. I did much work with him at 
Dresden. He had a grand bass-baritone voice. One day I was 
going through King Mark’s music with him. I was in a room with 
portraits of composers and bygone singers on the dark walls. Looking 
out of the window you could just see the picture gallery and the 
elegant Zwinger. The room had a certain atmosphere, good to 
work in. It was mostly used by the great Perron, who looked upon 
it as his own. Plaschke was just singing “‘ Dies wundervolle Weib ” 
when the door opened and who should come in but Perron himself. 
Apparently he wanted to do some work himself, but if he felt any 
annoyance he covered it up with a fine control of his features, and he 
offered to sing the phrase to the younger man. Plaschke was 
boiling inwardly. I could see that, and Perron, I am sure, noticed 
it too, but, ignoring it, he asked me to start and he sang almost the 
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whole of King Mark’s scene at the end of the second act. That was 
indeed Wagner’s King Mark! The dignity was truly regal, and the 
King’s grief at Tristan’s apparent disloyalty was deeply moving. 
Then he smiled good-humouredly and said, “ That’s how it is 
done ”’, and left the room. Plaschke, who was a Czech, his name 
being really Placek, started raving. Being a Czech he hated the 
Germans as the Irish hate the English. I pointed out t’ zt Perron 
might be listening behind the door, although I was sure he was not. 
Then my dear Plaschke—we were good friends—was a little 
frightened and only hissed out his rage. I said, when he had calmed 
down a little: ““ My dear Fritz, don’t you think you should be 
pleased and grateful to have a great man here to show you how it 
should be done? ‘ Dies, Tristan, mir’, surely must have moved you 
as it did me.” 

A number of singers and others had grouped themselves round 
Karl Burrian, the Czech tenor. He had a certain power as a 
favourite of the public. There has always been a scarcity of great 
tenors in Germany, and this partly explained Burrian’s popularity. 
I do not deny having courted his friendship myself, although I did 
not greatly admire the steely sound of his powerful organ. Neither 
did his thick-set, smallish figure and spiteful, piggish eyes suit 
Lohengrin, Tannhauser, Siegmund, Siegfried, Tristan or Stolzing. 
One morning the first coach, Pembaur, brother of a well-known 
pianist, asked me—TI was still a junior at the time—whether I 
trusted myself to play ‘ Siegfried’ in the afternoon for the mighty 
tenor. Some of the singers liked to run through, early in the after- 
noon, the parts they were to sing at night. I agreed, and while 
Pembaur took over the singer I was working with I rushed off to 
an unoccupied rehearsal room and slogged away the whole morning. 
* Siegfried ’ is not easy. I practised especially difficult passages and 
the cues, notably Mime’s. I had (and have) a voice. Frida Leider 
was greatly astonished once when I played ‘ Gétterdammerung ’ for 
Sir Thomas Beecham in the foyer at Covent Garden, singing Hagen’s 
cues. “ Ein Kapellmeister mit einer Stimme! Das ist wirklich 
fabelhaft ’’, she said. 

Well, Burrian seemed graciously pleased with my work, and later 
on he suggested my going with him to New York as his private 
coach at the Metropolitan. But I wished to stay on at Dresden and 
prepare myself for my career as a conductor. As things turned out 
—I mean World Wars Nos. I and Il—it would no doubt have been 
better for me if I had accepted his offer. 

The intrigues of the coterie round Burrian made themselves felt 
when ‘ Butterfly’ was to be cast. I had worked over the part 
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privately and secretly with Minnie Nast, whom I thought the best 
singer we had for Butterfly. She was a delightful Eva in ‘ Meister- 
singer ’ though her voice was perhaps not rich or powerful enough 
for certain scenes. I tackled Schuch with almost reckless courage 
about it. He asked me if I knew ‘ Butterfly’. I answered that I had 
worked over it with Nast, and that we both knew it from the piano 
score. “ She will be delightful in it, and I am sure you will think 
the same, Sir, if you will permit us to sing and play it for you.” 
Schuch was charming about it all, especially when he said that he 
had never heard the work and did not know it himself. He sent 
Nast and me to Berlin to hear the opera. And whom should I hear 
there as Butterfly but Florence Easton! I was told she was 
American. If I had known she was English I should have gone to 
the stage-door to congratulate and embrace her. 

Burrian and his satellites wished Eva von der Osten to be cast for 
Butterfly. She had not long before become Plaschke’s wife, and he 
was madly in love with her. She was strikingly handsome and had 
talent. The voice was somewhat reedy. She was a good Tatiana 
in ‘ Eugene Onegin ’, and her Carmen was impressive, thanks mostly 
to her bold type of beauty. Later when I saw Calvé, Gemma 
Bellincioni and especially Gutheil Schader in the part, von der 
Osten’s Carmen paled. There was one man, the chief prompter, 
who, I believe, had tried conducting and had failed. Schuch would 
not conduct unless he was in the prompt-box. He was Burrian’s 
creature—and a dangerous creature. He had heard that I had 
suggested to Schuch to cast Nast for Butterfly. He tried to frighten 
me by praising von der Osten and running Nast down, saying 
odious things. I asked him whether he could imagine a Butterfly 
with a bold, aquiline nose. I left him with a parting thrust: “* Well, 
my dear Thersites, Minnie Nast will sing the part, take my word.” 
And she did so with great success, as was frankly admitted by von 
der Osten herself, who apparently agreed with me that a Butterfly 
with an aquiline nose would have been ludicrous. 

One singer I must not forget, Margarete Siems. She was the 
world’s greatest Queen of the Night. Her voice was a powerful 
dramatic soprano and, at the same time, one of great flexibility. 
Her staccati in the great aria of the Queen of the Night, up to F in 
altissimo, had a demonic effect. They were not pip-squeak notes, 
but had great resonance. True, when she was not in good form 
they were apt to become a little harsh and strident because of 
weakened support and consequent constriction of the throat. Siems 
had a sense of humour. She persuaded Schuch to let her sing the 
three parts in ‘Tales of Hoffmann’, Olympia, Giulietta and 
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Antonia. She sang the Doll brilliantly, but still people could not 
help tittering. Never had been seen a doll of such powerful physique! 
She was a miraculous Zerbinetta in Strauss’s ‘Ariadne’, 

There were several guest-artists at Dresden in my time. Marcella 
Sembrich appeared as Rosina in ‘ The Barber of Seville’, and was 
guilty of the anachronism, in the lesson scene, of singing Johann 
Strauss’s ‘ Voices of Spring’; but Rossini himself would have loved 
her brilliant performance. I remember a talk between Sembrich 
and Eva von der Osten. It was in the wings, during the first act of 
‘ The Barber’. Sembrich spoke very softly, but I stood quite near 
and heard that she was talking about another soprano, Erica 
Wedekind, who was a favourite of the Dresden public on account 
of her “‘ bewitching” high staccato notes. Eva von der Osten 
noticed that Sembrich seemed uncomfortable when she saw I was 
listening, and she introduced me, assuring Sembrich that I was a 
good friend of hers and did not tell tales. I said to Sembrich that 
I should love to hear what she had to say about Wedekind’s high 
notes. She smiled and said they might be effective, but they 
were unsupported, falsetto notes and would in time injure Wedekind’s 
voice. A piano note that could not be made to swell into a full, 
round tone without a break or rasp was wrongly produced and 
detrimental to the whole voice. She then had to go on the balcony 
and sing her two phrases, the singing of which was beautifully round 
and full; softly floating because supported. Truly a lesson in voice- 
production! 

Sembrich’s technical criticism called to my mind Emmy Destinn, 
whom I had heard about 1901 at Berlin where I was trying hard to 
find an interest in the mysteries of jurisprudence. Destinn was the 
greatest Aida I have ever heard. In the Nile Aria in the third act 
she sang the quasi-cadenza (A, B, C) as no other singer could do it 
before or after her. The soft but passionate, round, full tones 
throughout the whole range of her voice—though the lower notes 


were slightly guttural, reminding one a little of the cooing of a 


pigeon—lifted the wonderful music to such exquisite heights of 
beauty that I wept with joy. But one or two other parts I heard 
her sing disappointed me. Her Senta in ‘ The Flying Dutchman ’, 
for instance, lacked the spiritual ecstasy of pity and self-sacrifice. 
Her Carmen was a vulgar hoyden, and I left the theatre after the 
second act. But Destinn confirmed everything Sembrich said to us 
in Dresden about the piano tone. In the quasi-cadenza in the Nile 
Aria, Destinn sang the phrase up to the top C with a free, floating 
tone, the throat wide open, and made a crescendo on the C with 
apparent ease, the tone always soft and luscious. She could not 
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have done that without supporting the tone from the diaphragm. 
It suggested a jet of water in a fountain balancing a light ball and 
making it twirl and dance. 

Can I say anything about Lilli Lehmann worthy of that great 
singer? Destinn was a great Slavonic, Lehmann a great German, 
singer. I heard her many times on the concert platform and well 
remember her in Schubert’s ‘ Erlking’ and ‘ Allmacht’. Her 
enunciation in the ‘ Erlking ’ was miraculous; especially the words 
of the phantom which were not only heard distinctly but also had a 
terrifying, murderous expression, although almost whispered and at 
a tempo that took your breath away (not hers!). I did not hear 
her on the stage until she was sixty-two. She gave two guest per- 
formances at Dresden when I was working at the Opera House. 
The first was Donna Anna. It was stupendous. She was sixty-two! 
But the formidably difficult ‘Non mi dir’ was a revelation. 
Especially the first phrase of the Larghetto in F major in 2-4 has 
imprinted itself on my memory of sounds. After the beautifully 
poised F on which the phrase depends the E F G E followed with 
greatest ease. Her throat was completely open up to the G. We 
heard a floating, soft but full tone. Her singing of this phrase was 
the glorious result of life-long study. A singer has to work as hard 
as any instrumentalist or dancer to be able to reach the perfection 
that realizes the wondrous sounds of which he dreams. Lehmann 
sang Isolde two or three days later, but her performance did not 
fulfil expectations. Wagner demands “ den ungeheuersten Aus- 
druck ”’, and though the great Lehmann had the ideal conception 
of Isolde, a part she had for years studied, training her voice to give 
expression to its wide range of emotions, she had no longer the 
control of her voice for Isolde. She was, after all, sixty-two. 

Therese Malten, who appeared on the Dresden stage as a guest- 
artist, could still produce top B’s with overpowering passion when 
she sang Isolde. ‘“ Mir lacht das Abenteuer”, and “ Mit ihr gab 
er es preis’’, were overwhelming. Also I remember in ‘ Gotter- 
dammerung’ the “ Wisset denn Alle—nicht ihm, dem [top Bp] 
Manne dort bin ich vermahlt”. From a wide-open throat no 
scream but a tone rang out which made you shake with joy and 
terror. But she was thirteen years younger than Lehmann. 


THE HORN IN BEETHOVEN’S 
SYMPHONIES 


By Rosin GREGORY 


Tue difficulties confronting the horn player of the early nineteenth 
century and the handicap under which he laboured are commonly 
underestimated. The parts written for him at this time were 
beginning to break free from the restrictions previously imposed on 
them by the limitations of his instrument, before the instrument 
itself was ready for this expansion of its activities. 

The players of Bach’s day had practised a specialized technique— 
corresponding to the clarino technique of the trumpet—in which the 
extreme upper notes of the harmonic series were used. The natural 
horn (Waldhorn) had available only a very limited number of notes, 
except in its highest register. The fundamental was unobtainable, 
the seventh, thirteenth and fourteenth were flat, and the eleventh 
sharp. The flatness of the seventh and fourteenth, and to a lesser 
extent of the thirteenth, could be adjusted by altering the lip 
pressure, while the eleventh was treated by Bach as F or F# as 
required. Bach’s parts were largely melodic and therefore pitched 
high, where conjunct semitones were available. This necessitated 
the utilization of harmonics up to the twentieth or even above, and 
the playing of these harmonics required very fine gradations of lip 
pressure. 

Once this technique was lost, horn parts reverted to an harmonic 
role, and were almost entirely confined to the holding notes, repeated 
notes and successions of thirds, sixths and octaves which were the 
staple fare of the horn in Mozart’s time. The day was soon to come, 
however, when the horn, willy-nilly, once again took up the role of 
a melodist, and this was a development in which Beethoven played 
a considerable part. Two factors enabled it to do this. The first was 
the invention of the crook, which came into general use about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. By means of this device the horn 
could be switched into any one of a number of different keys, and the 
composer could choose the appropriate crook to suit the key of his 
music, giving him a harmonic series based on a fundamental deter- 
mined by the particular crook chosen. In addition, he could require 
the player to change crooks during the course of a movement. The 
second development, which was the natural result of a change in the 
diameter of the coils of the instrument which brought the bell within 
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reach of the player’s right hand, was the discovery in 1760 that the 
notes of the harmonic series could be lowered a semitone or a whole 
tone—though to some extent at the expense of the quality and 
character of the tone produced—by inserting the hand part or the 
whole of the way into the bell. This process, known as stopping, was 
carried out by introducing the open hand, with the fingers close 
together, a variable distance into the bell according to the amount of 
flattening required. Thus the player had to exercise considerable 
discretion in attaining the correct pitch, and the art of stopping 
that is, of playing the hand-horn, as it now came to be known—was 
one requiring much skill. It was, in fact, a two-fold art; it consisted, 
first, in achieving correct intonation of the stopped notes and, 
secondly, in suppressing, as far as possible, the difference in tone- 
quality between the open and stopped notes. Even then the alterna- 
tion of open and stopped notes in a melodic passage of any rapidity 
was bound, however skilful the player, to produce an effect of 
uncertainty and unevenness. (There has been some confusion, in 
the past, between this device and the later discovery that it is possible, 
under certain conditions, to produce stopped notes apparently a 
semitone above the pitch of the open note. Stopping of this type 
gives more certain control, since the pitch of the stopped note is a 
clear-cut semitone above the open note and cannot be varied’; but it 
seems certain that the old hand-horn players did not know of this 
technique. ) 

The device of stopping the horn was only slowly taken up, and 
it was not until Beethoven’s time that it began to come into common 
use. The notes now available to the composer made a chromatic 
scale in the two upper octaves, but they consisted of notes produced 
in five different ways—open, half-stopped, slightly stopped and 
wholly stopped notes, and open notes corrected by lip pressure. 
In addition, the five semitones below the second harmonic, the 
so-called factitious notes, were also possible; but, requiring as they 
did an extremely loose lip, were very difficult to obtain with any 
accuracy. 

This, then, was the far from perfect instrument for which 
Beethoven wrote. In his book on Beethoven, Harvey Grace asks why 
he did not disregard the horn’s limitations and trust to manufacturers 
and players to rise to the occasion in the course of time (as in fact 
they soon did). We should then be spared, he suggests, the com- 
parative ineffectiveness of passages where Beethoven, modulating to 
a distant key, has to drop his brass till his return home. “ The result 
is a lack of power when a climax occurs in a remote key, and too 
sudden a burst when the brass is resumed.” But it is surely asking 
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‘ too much of a composer that he should write for an instrument that 
did not yet exist! 

In his Symphonies Beethoven writes for one pair of horns only, 
except in the ‘ Eroica’, where he adds a third, and the Choral, in 
which he employs two pairs. As a rule they are crooked either in the 
key of the movement or, if this is in the minor mode, in the relative 
major. The object of the latter proceeding was to enable the minor 
third of the key to be played as an open note rather than as the half- 
stopped E» which would be necessary if the crook used were in the 
minor. Beethoven adopts this procedure in the first and third 
movements of the Fifth symphony and in the second of the ‘ Eroica ’; 
in each case the horns are crooked in Ep. If a major movement 
moves into the minor Beethoven will often use the half-stopped Eb 
where Mozart would have dispensed with horns altogether, because 
there has been no time to change crooks. In point of fact, Beethoven 
very rarely indicates a change of crook during the course of a move- 
ment, even when such a change would be practicable. An exception 
is to be found in the first movement of the ‘ Eroica ’; the first horn 
changes from Ep» to F to allow it to state a single phrase of the 
opening theme in that key, immediately after the second horn, in a 
famous passage, has prematurely enunciated the tonic chord of Eb 
against the dominant seventh of the strings. A similar change is 
made for a similar purpose in the last movement——this time for a 
phrase of only four notes. 

For the Larghetto of the Second symphony the horns are crooked 
in E in anticipation of the appearance of the second subject in that 
key, but they change to A crooks when the movement modulates 
back to that key. On the face of it there seems no reason why the 
horns should not have been crooked in A at the outset, changing to 
E for the middle section and back again for the return to the original 
key, for this would have avoided the use of the sharpened eleventh s 
harmonic as the tonic. There is usually a sound reason behind < 
Beethoven’s choice of crooks when this is not the obvious one. For 
instance, in the Andante of the Fifth symphony (main key Ab) he is 
willing to limit the horns to a few notes for most of the movement so 
that they may use their open notes most effectively when the second 
theme bursts magnificently into C major; and he therefore crooks 
them in C. A curious result of the inflexibility imposed on the 
composer by the fact that the changing of crooks was not an instan- 
taneous process is found in the first movement of the same symphony. 

Since the key is C minor Beethoven pitches his horns in Ep for the 
reasons already mentioned. In this key the horns are able to 
thunder out the opening of the second subject; but when this same 
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figure recurs in C major in the recapitulation it is allotted to the 
bassoons, for the simple reason that the horns are no longer able to 
tackle it adequately in its new key, and there has been no time to 
change crooks. 

It is not clear why, in the A minor Allegretto of the Seventh 
symphony, Beethoven puts his horns in E, since this involves con- 
siderable use of the half-stopped Eb as well as the flattened eleventh 
harmonic. If, however, he had demanded the more orthodox C 
crook the player would be required to reach the fifteenth harmonic, 
and make considerable use, besides, of the unsatisfactory fourteenth, 
so it is probable that he chose the lesser of two evils in a case where 
there was no really satisfactory solution. 

The remaining exceptions to the general rule, “‘ Crook your 
horns in the key of the movement ”’, are more straightforward. In 
the Scherzo of the Seventh symphony the horns are in D, which 
again requires the use of the half-stopped Ep for the tonic F, but he 
allows them to play an important part in the D major trio. In 
the Ninth symphony Beethoven uses four horns for the first time in 
the symphonies. In each movement he pitches one pair in the key 
of the movement; the other pair are in Bp when the first are in D, 
and in Eb when the first are in Bp, except towards the end of the 
last movement, when all four are in D. There are good reasons for 
this choice of crooks, for in each case the music modulates towards 
the key in which the third and fourth horns are pitched during the 
course of the movement. The most mystifying passage is the famous 
one for the fourth horn in the Adagio. The key has veered to Cp, 
and the fourth player is given a part which, if it were to be played on 
a hand-horn, would involve the use of a complicated series of half- 
stopped and wholly stopped notes, as well as some factitious ones, of 
a much more advanced character than anything else in the 
symphonies. A player of the hand-horn, indeed, might well protest 
that the passage was unplayable. It has been discovered that these 
passages were allotted to the fourth horn because Beethoven knew a 
player who possessed a primitive specimen of the two-valved Ventil- 
horn, on which such passages would be reasonably easy, except for 
the large leaps which are troublesome even to the modern player. 

From this brief survey it appears that with one, or possibly two, 
exceptions Beethoven chose the most suitable crooks, having regard 
to the more widely modulating character of his music compared with 
that of Mozart and Haydn. On the other hand, he might well have 
made even better use of the horn had he been more adventurous in 
asking for more frequent changes of crook during the course of a 
movement. Later composers carried this process to extremes. 
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Strauss, for example, at a time when valve-horns were universally 
used and the hand-horn was an anachronism, often demanded a 
change of crook without allowing time for this process to be carried 
out. There is no need for these changes; and the composer knows 
they will not be made—they would merely add to the players’ 
difficulties. Before the advent of the valve-horn, however, such 
changes could often serve a useful purpose, especially in substituting 
open notes for the less satisfactory stopped notes. But Beethoven is 
rarely willing to take advantage of the slight increase in flexibility 
that this would have given him. 

Beethoven’s treatment of the horns in the first two symphonies 
requires little comment. In these symphonies he makes no use of 
stopped notes, except for one Bé in the Second and a fairly frequent 
use of the flattened eleventh harmonic, F, in both. In this he was 
following Mozart’s usage, and it is probable that it was not played 
as a stopped note. The parts are mainly confined to the tutti, and 
keep to the tonic and dominant for long stretches. To the modern 
player with an instrument of greatly increased capabilities they are 
apt to seem dull. There are no solo passages, and the horns are 
discreetly covered by other instruments the whole time—much more 
so than, for example, in Mozart’s ‘ Jupiter ’ Symphony. 

With the ‘ Eroica’ there comes a marked change. This can 
easily be demonstrated by attempting to play any of the horn parts 
without using the valves, or with the F crook with the first valve 
continuously depressed. Unless the player is conversant with the 
hand-horn technique he will quickly come to grief, and he will find, 
too, that his mistakes are not always covered by other instruments. 
The horns are used much more as melodic instruments, and this of 
necessity means that stopped notes must be used. In the Trio, 
however, where the three horns are playing unaccompanied for 
much of the time, Beethoven exploits their imperfections in such a 
way that no stopped notes are required until near the end of the 


second half, and then only sparsely. He does not scruple to write the 


fifteenth and sixteenth harmonics for the first horn in this Trio, but 
elsewhere does not go above the twelfth. Throughout the symphony 
the horns are written for either in three real parts or with two in 
unison or octaves and the third with an independent part. It is 
clear that it was unusual to find a symphony with parts for three 
horns (though four were becoming more common) from Beethoven’s 
note on the title page to the effect that the third horn could be played 
either by a player specializing in the higher harmonics or by one 
used to the lower; and in general its tessitura does lie between those 
of the first and second horns. 
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In the more Mozartian Fourth symphony Beethoven reverts to a 
Mozartian style of horn-writing. The horns are employed mainly 
in the tuttis, and few stopped notes are used. Practically the only 
passage in which they are used independently is the four-bar coda to 
the Scherzo, in which they “ blow the whole movement away ”’, but 
keep carefully to their open notes in doing so. 

The Fifth symphony makes greater demands on its horn players, 
and in accordance with the nature of the work their instruments are 
used more imaginatively than in the preceding symphony. Though 
they still perform their filling-up function in the tuttis they are used 
much more as melodic instruments than previously, and this without 
undue dependence on stopped notes. They add power and body to 
the woodwind when necessary, without any difficulty; occasionally 
they reinforce the strings, and they have their own striking solo 
passages. In this work the horns reach a fuller stature than they had 
previously attained as symphonic instruments. 

This position is maintained in the Pastoral symphony. The first 
horn is allotted longer solo passages than in any of the preceding 
symphonies; for example, in the Trio of the Scherzo and in several 
places in the last movement. These solos are pitched on the high 
side, and therefore can be played mainly as open notes. The 
symphony ends with a solo by a muted horn, an effect which 
Beethoven had not used before and was not to employ again. 

The horns are given a considerable amount of thematic matter 
(modified, where necessary, to suit the instrument) in the Seventh 
symphony, but here it is more often as members of a group—usually 
with the woodwind. This is especially the case in the first and last 
movements, though the middle two movements also make much use 
of the horns as melodic instruments. Once again the Trio stimulates 
Beethoven to an imaginative use of the horn, this time in combination 
with clarinets and bassoons. The second horn has a curious passage 
where it wavers for some twenty-six bars between G (the third 
harmonic) and the half-stopped F# below, and earlier, in that part 
of the coda to the first movement which provoked Weber to uncom- 
plimentary comment, it sustains a pedal-point on the written G 
below the second harmonic for twenty-two bars, a feat not easily 
accomplished even on a valved instrument. 

The writing for horns in the Eighth symphony is rather more 
conventional, except in the Trio, where the horns, as so often before, 
play a most important part. Here Beethoven is more lavish in his 
use of stopped notes, and the second horn has an uncomfortabie time 
in that unsatisfactory region between the sixth and eighth harmonics. 

With the introduction of a second pair of horns in the Ninth 
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symphony Beethoven enlarges his scope. Not only is he able to use 
horns in passages which have modulated to keys where his first pair 
are more or less helpless, but he can dovetail his second pair with his 
first in such a way as to enable a complete passage to be played on 
the open notes, the second pair taking over from the first when notes 
occur which would require to be stopped if played by the first, and 
handing back in turn when their own difficulties approach. This 
device was adopted and extended by Berlioz, who often crooks his 
four horns in three different keys. Beethoven employs it sparingly; 
in the tuttis he uses both pairs of horns whenever possible, often in 
three-part harmony, even at the expense of introducing frequent 
stopped notes. In general in this symphony these are used with less 
reserve; the minor third in particular, not being available as an 
open note on the horns pitched in D, is often used to reinforce the 
open note played by the By horns. Apart from the florid part for the 
fourth horn in the Adagio, the melodic parts given to the horns are 
mainly of the harmonic as opposed to the chromatic type. They 
move more often by leap than by step, except when they are pitched 
high in the instrument’s compass. A minor criticism of the writing 
for the first horn might be that it is pitched, in general, rather high, 
but in fact this is practically forced on Beethoven by the short- 
comings of the imperfect instrument for which he was writing. A 
more valid criticism is that he occasionally expects rather too much 
from his players in encompassing sudden leaps, sometimes from the 
third to the twelfth harmonic. Difficulties of embouchure make 
such leaps a hazardous affair, which only the invention of the double 
horn in F and Bp alto has done anything to mitigate. The possession 
of a two-valved horn by the fourth player would have availed him 
little in coping, in the course of four bars, with successive leaps 
totalling two and a half octaves, followed immediately by another of 
two octaves. Such passages are not playable, even by the finest 
exponents, with any positive degree of accuracy. But these are 
mainly errors of calculation; and errors of calculation, as Tovey was 
so often to insist, are not defects of imagination. 

Beethoven’s writing for the horn as a member of the orchestra 
was undoubtedly an advance on anything that had previously 
been attempted. By his realization that, with the aid of stopped 
notes, it could be used as a melodic as well as an harmonic instru- 
ment he emancipated it from the leading-strings of the tonic- 
dominant type of part which was almost its sole orchestral function 
at the time he began writing his symphonies. He enlarged the 
horizon of the orchestral horn practically to the greatest extent 
possible before the invention of the valve; and though improvements 
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in the construction and technique of the instrument came too late 
for him to exploit them, his demands on his players, requiring as 
they did almost a virtuoso’s skill from each of them, may well have 
hastened the development of these improvements. There is no 
doubt, too, that they pointed the way for his immediate successors. 

Beethoven has been called at once the last of the classical 
composers and the first of the romantic. In the sense that he was 
more concerned with the matter than with the manner, however, he 
was not a true romanticist; it was always the idea rather than the 
way in which it was clothed that was his main concern. He was not 
one to experiment with tone-colour for its own sake. Such develop- 
ments in orchestration as he was responsible for were the outcome of 
his need for means of expressing a greater degree of emotional 
intensity; he enlarged the vocabulary of the horn because he had 
pressing things for it to say which it alone could say, not because he 
liked its tone-colour. The horn is the romantic instrument par 
excellence, but Beethoven was prevented from making full use of it 
as such by his own temperament and character as much as by its 
mechanical defects. There is more poetry and magic in Weber’s 
three open horn notes at the beginning of his ‘Oberon’ Overture 
than in any horn passage of Beethoven’s. Beethoven is fully aware 
of the vigorous bustling side of the horn’s nature; he recognizes its 
nobility; but he fails to give due prominence to the quieter, more 
contemplative side of its character. It is interesting, though profit- 
less, to speculate what he might have done with the valve-horn, 
though he has given us a small clue in the Adagio of the Choral 
Symphony. There is no doubt that he would have made full use of 
its greatly increased capabilities, but the feeling remains that even 
then he would have failed to exploit its genius to the fullest extent. 
To over-simplify matters: Beethoven stands for starkness, even 
austerity, only occasionally touched with tenderness; the horn, on 
the other hand, stands for richness, sonority, mellifluousness, and in 
the clash of personalities its gentler and more complaisant indi- 
viduality is soon submerged in the fiery and tempestuous Beethoven. 


MERCADANTE AND VERDI 


By Frank WALKER 


I 
NOTARNICOLA’S NIGHTMARE 


On the Piazza Medina at Naples stands a monument with the 
inscription : 
A 
FRANCESCO SAVERIO MERCADANTE 
CHE UNICO FORSE 
SPOSO MIRABILMENTE 
L’ANTICA E PATRIA MELODIA 
AL PENSIERO E AL SENTIMENTO 
DEL SECOLO. 


The epigraph is by Antonio Ranieri, Leopardi’s friend. During the 
recent war I lived for eighteen months in a room looking down on 
this monument. Among my companions the statue was the subject 
of ribald comment, but I myself came to feel something like affection 
for it. After our occasional air-raids.it was comforting to find that 
it was still there—the marble figure had not turned a hair. I parti- 
cularly liked the inscription, and I copied it into my note-book. 
That “ unico forse’ gave it a somewhat comic twist; a very large 
** forse ’’ indeed, it seemed to me! I certainly never expected that 
I should ever read a book which would take the claims of this 
inscription entirely seriously and set out to depict Mercadante as 
the outstanding genius of the century, a man unjustly thrown into 
the shade by Verdi’s machinations. 

Mercadante was born at Altamura in 1795. His first Christian 
name was Giuseppe, and not Francesco, as on the monument at 
Naples. In Francesco Florimo’s books on the Neapolitan schools it 
is argued at some length that Mercadante was born at Naples in 
1797. The facts of the matter appear to be that he was an illegi- 
timate child, the date and place of whose birth were falsified when 
he was brought to Naples in 1808 to enter the Collegio di San 
Sebastiano. When Florimo, in later years, asked him whether he 
was born at Altamura or at Naples he replied: “‘ Naples, Naples, 
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Naples; when will you all be persuaded that I am a pure-blooded 
Neapolitan?”’ This had not prevented him from accepting an 
invitation to Altamura in 1844, when he referred, in a letter of 
thanks to the mayor of that city, to his “ Patria” and his “ con- 
cittadini’’. Biagio Notarnicola, in his ‘ Saverio Mercadante nella 
gloria e nella luce’ (Rome, 1949), is emphatic enough about his 
hero having been born at Altamura, his own home-town, and has 
some hard things to say about Florimo; but he does not discuss the 
composer’s parentage at all, nor reveal the grounds on which Florimo 
maintained that he was born at Naples. It would have been too 
much to expect of one who could end his book with an apostrophe 
in this style: 
Ed ora, 0 mio divino, rivolgi un istante a me benigno lo sguardo 

e perdona la mia povera parola con che io, profano di quell’arte che 

professasti, ho osato parlare di Te, 
that he should have done anything to draw attention to the fact that 
Mercadante was not born within the bonds of holy wedlock and 
could, on occasion, tell lies in the hope of concealing this. 

Apart from his allegations against Verdi, Notarnicola launches a 
general offensive against all who have ever written disparagingly 
about Mercadante and his works; or in a strain insufficiently hyper- 
bolical for Altamura’s taste; or who have not written at all; or who 
failed to perform the operas, or order them to be performed, after a 
reminder from him. The victims include dead and living historians 
of music, writers of articles in forgotten encyclopedias, composers, 
theatre managers, journalists, editors, publishers, conductors and 
the Italian Ministers of Public Instruction since 1880, including 
those recent and present “ supine continuers of this degrading course 
of affairs’. It is hinted that the unification of Italy was a mistake, 
which has resulted in the neglect and humiliation of Notarnicola’s 
homeland, the fine flowers of the Neapolitan school withering in the 
cold blast of the “ wind from the north ”’. 

A vehement campaign has been waged, single-handed, for a 
number of years now, by this passionate partisan. Editors of news- 
papers and periodicals, officials of the Italian broadcasting systems, 
Ministers of State, all have been bombarded with letters of protest 
and complaint. Sometimes, Notarnicola says, the editors con- 
cerned did get as far as suggesting that he should present his case in 
the form of articles, but these, after perusal, were invariably consigned 
to the waste-paper basket on “ the usual excuse—lack of space ”’. 
Once the E.I.A.R. promised to broadcast half-an-hour of Merca- 
dante’s music; the date was fixed, the population of Altamura, 
Novara and other towns of Apulia, as well as the whole of Naples, 
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awaited expectantly, but in vain. Three times the concert was 
announced, and three times it was put off. A demand for the inter- 
vention of the then Minister of Popular Culture was ignored. All 
that resulted was an article in the Italian equivalent of the ‘ Radio 
Times’, in reply to unspecified importunate requests for the resur- 
rection of “ operas consigned to the archives”. In 1945, for the 7 
150th anniversary of the composer’s birth, Notarnicola brought out er 
a short so-called ‘‘ biografia critica”, in the course of which he was 
able to print some of his rejected articles and give vent to his out- 
raged feelings. Practically all the material of this volume of 1945 4 


reappears in ‘Saverio Mercadante nella gloria e nella luce’, 6 
although one misses, in the chapter entitled ‘‘ Was Mercadante a aa 
Genius?” the exquisite argument from Lombroso, according to a 
which Mercadante was a genius because he was short and had a i 


.- son who was insane. 
Among those who have insufficiently appreciated the works of ; ae 
the Swan of Altamura are Pizzetti, Guido Pannain and Andrea 
Della Corte. They are here presented with a large selection of 
contemporary praise of Mercadante’s numerous operas, accom- 
panied by interjections such as, “‘ Do you hear, Professor Pannain? ” 
and ‘‘ Have you understood that, Messrs. Della Corte and Pan- 
nain?”’ A newspaper having described ‘ Pelagio’, at Naples in 
1857, as “an event in the musical world ”’, Pizzetti’s attention is 
drawn to it with the searching remark: ‘‘ Can you tell me what event e 
in the theatre we have witnessed since the death of Puccini?” a j 
Notarnicola is ingenuous enough to suppose that the quotation of ; 
contemporary criticism and the repetition, at frequent intervals 
throughout the book, of favourable opinions expressed by Rossini, ei ie 
Liszt and others, constitute an annihilating reply to those who have 
found it understandable that Mercadante’s once-famous operas 
should, along with so much else, have dropped out of the repertory. 
There is no attempt at a critical discussion and analysis of the works _ : 
themselves. Notarnicola, indeed, admits his own incompetence in "4 =: 
musical matters. He has been driven, against his will, to undertake q ae 
this task of revendication, as the musicians, even after the “ critical P 
biography ” of 1945, “ continue to be decided not to desist from 
their insane attitude’’. The late Sebastiano Luciani, in a con- 
tribution to another publication of 1945, found Mercadante “ an ; 
essential link in the evolution of the Italian melodrama and a figure 4 
of the first order, whose position is chronologically between Donizetti : 
and Verdi”, and decided that an essay by Pannain in the ‘ Rivista 3 * 
musicale italiana’ was written “ with unjustified and unjustifiable = 
acrimony’. But this was not enough. Luciani still considered Verdi a 
Vel. XXXIII M 
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superior composer, and for this he is pilloried in Notarnicola’s preface. 
Florimo’s ‘ Cenno storico sulla scuola musicale di Napoli’, pub- 
lished in two volumes, 1869-71, includes a discussion of Merca- 
dante’s life and works. This was written while Mercadante was 
Director of the Conservatorio of which Florimo was the librarian. 
In the enlarged four-volume edition published in 1880-82 as ‘ La 
scuola musicale di Napoli ed i suoi Conservatorii ’ certain alterations 
and additions were made, showing that in the decade following 
Mercadante’s death Florimo’s admiration for his old Director had 
considerably cooled. In the first edition, for instance, he had 
written of ‘ Virginia’: “The music is worthy of the grandiose 
subject.” In the second edition this became: ‘‘ The music, however, 
is not adequate to the grandiose subject.” There are several cases 
where the alterations consisted, similarly, of littke more than the 
addition of the word “ not”, with the consequent complete reversal 
of the sense of what had been written in the first edition. This was 
well worth pointing out, although Florimo’s deficiencies, as historian, 
critic and writer, have long been recognized. His conclusion on 
Mercadante’s position, in the second edition, is, with its mixed 
metaphors, an example of bad writing and confused thinking: 

The field that he wished to traverse was afterwards largely reaped 
by Giuseppe Verdi. The latter, with his operas, stupendous 
particularly on account of their dramatic feeling, from 1850 onwards 
drove him out of the nest. 

This passage, as may be imagined, is particularly offensive in 
Notarnicola’s eyes. He reverts to it again and again. Mercadante 
not only wished to traverse that field, he sowed it with his own hands, 
and the reaping of fields sown by other people is a crime. Merca- 
dante, before Verdi had begun his career as composer of operas, 
had planned and carried out the reform of the Italian theatre. 
Verdi’s subsequent successes, the apparent enormous development 
in his latest works, were due to the study of Mercadante’s scores. 
The crime was concealed by the withholding of the evidence. After 
the publication of Florimo’s four volumes Mercadante’s operas 
ceased to be performed. At about the same time Girolamo Boc- 
cardo’s encyclopedia referred to him inelegantly as “‘ a sweaty 
mediocrity ’’, and numerous other works of reference, nearly all 
published, significantly enough, at Milan, the seat of Verdi’s pub- 
lisher, followed suit. Mercadante was banished from the stage in 
order that Verdi’s thefts should not be discovered. Such is the 
astonishing thesis put forward by Notarnicola. 


Here I accuse: I accuse Giuseppe Verdi—“ ce voleur de Verdi,” 
as Victor Hugo used to call him—of defamation. 
My personal sympathy is for the conquered, against that con- 
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queror who has defamed him; for the precursor of the music of the 

future, against that conserver of the antique; for the fertile artist, 

against the envious impotence of the farmer of Sant’Agata; for the 
flower of artistic intelligence, against the expression of musical 
obscurantism. 

Verdi did not put Mercadante in the shade by his genius, but 
simply assassinated him first with his tongue and then with the “ lordly 
testamentary distribution of his beautiful and immense possessions ”’. 

The change in Florimo’s attitude towards Mercadante, between 
the publication of the first and second editions of his book on the 
Neapolitan schools, was due, according to Notarnicola, to pressure 
put on him by Verdi. ‘“ Florimo was got at” (“ Florimo é stato 
lavorato”’), is the sub-title of the first chapter of part three of 
‘Saverio Mercadante nella gloria e nella luce’, where an attempt 
is made to document the charges against Verdi from the Copia- 
lettere and Luzio’s ‘ Carteggi Verdiani ’. 

Notarnicola starts out with an erroneous idea of what the Verdian 
Copialettere are. He finds only three letters from Verdi to Florimo, 
and concludes that the others, which Florimo’s replies in the 
‘ Carteggi Verdiani’ show to have existed, were deliberately sup- 
pressed by the editors. The Copialettere, however, are not by any 
means a complete record of Verdi’s correspondence; there are huge 
gaps, including one of nine years. The published letters now amount 
to nearly three thousand, while there are probably at least another 
thousand still unpublished, and of all these, Verdi only entered just 
over three hundred in his Copialettere.!| About as many again 
were added in an appendix by the editors, Cesari and Luzio, when 
these letter-books were published, and there is no question of their 
suppressing things they did not like. Verdi himself only entered 
such letters as he thought he might need to refer to again, and if he 
omitted to transcribe the whole of his correspondence with Florimo, 
that was because he did not consider it of sufficient importance. 
There is no need, however, for Notarnicola to appeal, as he does, to 
the Centre for Verdian Studies for the publication of the remaining 
letters to Florimo, which he imagines will support his case. I 
myself copied these letters in the library of the Conservatorio at 
Naples during the war, and they were published in Music AnD 
Lerrers for October, 1945.2. They lend, of course, no support at all 
to Notarnicola’s thesis. 


Of the 393 numbered entries in the published version, seventy-two consist of letters 
addressed to Verdi. In some cases, as can be seen from pages reproduced in facsimile, 
only brief notes of letters sent, and not full copies, were kept by the composer. 

2° Verdi and Francesco Florimo: Some Unpublished Letters.’ The Italian originals 
have since been published by Franco Schlitzer (La Rassegna d'Italia, August, 1946). 
Schlitzer includes one letter which was not accessible to me, and another additional 
letter to Florimo, hitherto unknown, has recently been published (Verdiana, No. 9 
April 1951). 
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On the publication of the first volume of his ‘ Cenno storico sulla 
scuola musicale di Napoli’ Florimo sent a copy to Verdi. This first 
volume included the chapter on Mercadante. Brooding over the 
correspondence available to him, Notarnicola concludes that “ an 
epistolary conflict broke out between Florimo and Verdi, in which 
the former was completely vanquished and left upside down among 
the ruins of the Neapolitan Conservatorii”’. What actually hap- 
pened was that Verdi thanked Florimo in the following brief note: 

Dear Florimo, Sant’Agata, July rath 1869. 

It was an excellent idea of yours to write the musical history of 
the Neapolitan School, which really was one of our glories. No one 
could have done it better than you, who, in your capacity of librarian 
of the present Conservatorio, had under your hands the documents 
necessary to form this book. It is worthy of very great praise, and if, 
here and there, are found tendencies a little bit biassed, that does 
honour to your heart and to the passionate love you bear your, or 
rather our, school. 

With the most heartfelt thanks, I remain, 

my dear Florimo, 
Giuseppe Verdi. 

Florimo replied, in a letter that has not been published, defending 
himself, it would seem, from the charge of bias, and reverting to the 
praise of his beloved Bellini, the friend of his youth. A chapter on 
Bellini was to appear in the second volume of the ‘ Cenno storico ’ in 
1871. Verdi’s next letter followed on July 23rd: 


I hasten to tell you that you have misinterpreted what you call 
my critical observations. I am completely in agreement with you 
about the tributes you pay to the Defunct. If he lacked some of the 
brilliant qualities of some of his contemporaries he had much greater 
originality, and that note which renders him so dear to everyone 
and, in the temple of art, places him in a niche where he stands alone. 
Praise to him, and very great praise! 

There is nothing about Florimo’s book in the rest of this fairly 
lengthy letter, which is concerned with the difficulty, or impossibility, 
of arranging for the production of ‘ La forza del destino’ under 
Verdi’s direction at Naples. Florimo’s reply is printed in the 
* Carteggi Verdiani ’: 

Naples, July 30th 1869. 
Incomparable Maestro, 

I really did not expect your second letter, and if I could love you 
any more—to esteem you more is impossible—I should do so after 
your tender words in praise of my dear Bellini. Great man as you 
are, if you had lived in his day he would have admired and esteemed 
you as he did Rossini and Donizetti. In his heart was nothing but 
virtue, and he thoroughly deserves the niche where, as you say, he 
stands alone; and, being unable to improve on them, I shall end 
with your own most beautiful words: “ Praise to him, and very 
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great praise!’ I did not intend to displease you, saying that on my 
writings you had made most just observations, which are after all 
only reasoned criticisms, and what work of human hands can avoid 
them? . . . and then in my case particularly, since without being 
either a man of science or a man of letters I have ventured to write 
a book. If the world only regards my good intentions, then it will 
have indulgence for me, otherwise I shall be lost; in either case, do 
not deny me your benevolence, and I shall be content. 

In spite of your discouraging words about your coming to Naples 
to put on ‘ La forza del destino ’, I still hope very much that Prestrau 
will be able to smooth out the difficulties. You are quite right, and 
you speak admirably about everything. But what do you expect? 
The Neapolitans, because they are lazy, are enemies of progress, 
and always want to do what our fathers of old did; and although 
we have, if not more talent, certainly more vivacity than other 
people, we still remain the last of all. But if you come, as I hope 
and ardently desire, everything will be changed for the better. 
Here they want, absolutely, ‘ Don Carlos’ or * La forza del destino’, 
and the public will not put up with compromise, so Prestrau must 
think twice. 

The most amiable Donna Peppina was quite right to scratch you 
and you truly deserved it; I, too, to punish you in my turn, beg you 
to give her my most affectionate greetings and assure her of my 
unchanging esteem and sincere friendship. 

I wish you with all my heart the best of health; I am getting old 
but am still well. Amen. Believe me, as a pure-blooded Calabrian, 
your admirer and friend usque ad consumationem Saeculi 

Francesco Florimo. 

It is clear from this correspondence that Notarnicola’s charges 
are utterly without foundation. There is not a word here hostile to 
Mercadante, although it may be supposed that he was included 
among those contemporaries of Bellini, with more brilliant qualities 
but less originality, mentioned in Verdi’s letter of July 23rd. No 
reasonable objection, surely, could be taken to this remark. But as 
well as rashly imagining the contents of the documents unavailable 
to him, Notarnicola manipulates quite recklessly those that he has. 
On pp. 127-8 he quotes Florimo’s letter of July 3oth, with enormous 
silent omissions, including all reference to the hoped-for performance 
of ‘ La forza del destino’, and then comments: 

From this letter there emerge clearly two facts. The first is the 
existence of a letter from Verdi to Florimo not reproduced in the 
Copialettere or the Carteggi, in which must necessarily be listed and 
precisely stated the “most just observations” and “ reasoned 
criticisms ’’ made by Verdi about Florimo’s work: the second is the 
ill-concealed spite of the man of Le Roncole for the unexpected and 
undesired exaltation by the librarian of his Director Mercadante. 

Let the passage where is said: “‘ But if you come, as I hope and 
ardently desire, everything will be changed for the better’, not 
escape the reader’s attention. 
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There can be no doubt, therefore, that between Florimo and 
Verdi there was a real and positive understanding and, what is more, 
a promise on the part of the latter that he would go to Naples as the 
successor of Mercadante, by this time near his end. And likewise 
there can be no doubt that such a succession would have been most 
acceptable to Verdi—on condition, however, that Florimo would 
have “ broken completely ’”* with Mercadante. 

{n fact, although he has the full text of this letter before his eyes, 
Notarnicola twists the reference to a possible visit to Naples to 
produce ‘ La forza del destino’ into a promise on Verdi’s part to 
succeed Mercadante as Director of the Naples Conservatorio. 

After Mercadante’s death, on December 17th, 1870, Verdi’s 
friends at Naples, headed by Florimo, tried, as is well known, to 
induce him to accept the directorship of the Conservatorio. He 
excused himself in the famous letter that included the much discussed 
and misunderstood phrase: Tornate all’ antico e sara un progresso..”’ 
Here he was advocating a return to the curriculum and methods of 
tuition of former times. He explained in a letter to another Neapoli- 
tan friend, Cesare De Sanctis, on January Ist, 1871: 

You, too, talk to me about your Conservatorio? . . . But how 
do you think I could accept that position? What should I make of 
it, with my ideas, which certainly are not yours? You [Neapolitans] 
once so great and so progressive, and now so stationary? . . . Take 
note that by this word “stationary” I don’t mean anything 
derogatory. Who knows? Perhaps you are right and I am wrong: 
but it is certain that I could not permit that which is now permitted, 
and I should perhaps turn upside down the whole building, which, 
originally well constructed by Scarlatti, Durante, Leo, etc., etc., 
has been allowed to fall into almost complete ruin. 

Is it possible to do this, in view of the retrograde spirit that 
prevails? Did you not see, two years ago, when I proposed to adopt 
the normal Paris pitch, what opposition there was from the whole 
orchestra and from the two conductors? And, strangely enough, in 
order to reach a settlement they proposed to me a haif measure, 
the most absurd thing in the world. We did not reach agreement 
then and we should not reach agreement now. If in a matter so 
simple and clear there was such difference of opinion, what wouldn’t 
there be in dealing with more serious affairs! At every moment of 
the day I should hear: “‘ But Mercadante . . . but Zingarelli! ! !” 
Would you wish me to reply: “ Zingarelli, Mercadante, are two 
great names, two great masters, if you like; but they did nothing in 
accordance with the exigencies of the times, and further they dropped 
those profound and serious studies that were the glorious foundation 
of the school of Durante, Leo, etc., etc.”? That is impossible, so 
I stay in my fields at Sant’ Agata. 


* This phrase is taken from a passage by Luzio with reference to the diplomatic skill 
with which Florimo, often referred to as “‘ Lord Palmerston ”, maintained at the same 
time his enthusiasm for Verdi’s music and friendly relations with his Neapolitan rivals, 
Mercadante, Pacini and Petrella. 
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Tha This is what Notarnicola regards as Verdi’s “ defamation” of 
= thn Mercadante. It should be remembered that Mercadante had been 
-wise totally blind since 1862. Some support for Verdi’s view of Merca- 
most dante as teacher is to be found in Otto Nicolai’s diary: 
ould : I stayed (July 1838) at Novara three days and was almost the 
whole time at the house of Mercadante, who received me in a very 
yes, friendly manner, and I played him my opera ‘ Rosmonda ’, about 
s to which he spoke a lot. Mercadante has several pupils with him in : 
t to the house; nevertheless I can’t grant him recognition as a teacher of i 
counterpoint; he, too, has no system in his head. a 
-di’s In the remaining letters from Verdi to Florimo there is, of course, ; 
“™ no trace of pressure of any kind. Verdi s ideas, and the profound i 
H love and admiration he inspired in Florimo, certainly had their ; 
aor effect when the time came to bring the : Cenno storico ’ up to date. 3 
an A dithyramb to the most learned ”’, the “ never to be sufficiently 
| praised’ Saverio Mercadante and the school of counterpoint 
ony flourishing under his direction was replaced by a passage declaring 
that in all the thirty years he spent at Naples Mercadante failed to 
give a vital impulse to the teaching at the Conservatorio, failed to 
~~, produce a single distinguished composer, and “ clipped the wings ” 
ans] of such pupils of genius as he had. But that these changes were 
‘ake dictated by Verdi himself few outside the Altamura madhouse will 
ling believe. Notarnicola’s view is that the praise of Bellini, in the letter 
ng: quoted, was part of the compensation paid to Florimo for betraying 
_ his master. Verdi subscribed 300 lire in 1876 towards the erection 
tc., of a statue of Bellini at Naples; he subscribed nothing at all towards 
the erection on the Piazza Medina, in the same year, of the statue 
hat of Mercadante. Notarnicola comments: “ Just like Judas’s thirty oe 
opt pieces of silver! ” 
iole Other absurdities include the suggestion that Florimo’s first 
stoi edition was deliberately miscatalogued in the Biblioteca Vittorio 
ent Emmanuele in Rome, in order to withdraw it from the notice of ie 
‘$0 students, and dark hints that the statue of Verdi in the Pincio ao 
in’t gardens had something to do with the fact that Mercadante’s statue ; 
Af there, just opposite, has had its nose knocked off, or been otherwise 
ee defaced. The gardeners and attendants were unable to explain 
in how this had come about. 
ed Notarnicola affects to disbelieve that Verdi’s middle-period 
ion operas, including the most famous, contained originally the effective 
” orchestration, the harmony and counterpoint found in them today. 
He suggests that these are due to revision by publishers and con- 
hall ductors. According to him, “ all his biographers and the modern 
“4 histories of music agree in affirming that up to and including ‘ Don 


Carlos’ he was unable to free himself from Donizetti’s influence ”’. 
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He quotes Davison’s hostile criticism of ‘ Rigoletto ’ in ‘ The Times ’ 
and adds: 

The opinions of the Belgian Fétis, and those of the Frenchmen 
Clément and Bizet, harmonize perfectly, in recognizing the poverty 
of ideas, with this English opinion. Thus it is demonstrated that 
‘Rigoletto’, like others of Verdi’s operas, has been subjected to 
radical alterations, such as make it appear today very different from 
what it was originally. 

The known revisions of ‘ Macbeth ’, ‘ Simon Boccanegra ’ and ‘ Don 
Carlos’, of course, represent further attempts to catch up with 
Mercadante, and Verdi’s real progress only began with ‘Aida’, 
‘Otello’ and ‘ Falstaff’, which are “ nothing more than the con- 
tinuation, or rather the forced adaptation of that Music of the 
Future of which Mercadante—and he alone—had_ provided 
examples ”’. 

The available documents do not reveal very much about the 
real relationship existing between Verdi and Mercadante. When 
‘Alzira’ was produced at Naples in 1845 Verdi’s pupil Muzio 
declared in a letter that Mercadante, Pacini and Battista, his 
southern rival composers, would bite their fingers in jealous rage. 
Verdi himself showed respect when in 1848 he asked Cammarano 
to submit his suggestions about the casting of ‘ Macbeth’ to Merca- 
dante, “‘ who more than anyone will approve these ideas of mine ’’. 
In 1864, however, he refused to join, in a position subordinate to 
Rossini, Pacini and Mercadante, a commission for the erection of a 
statue to Guido d’Arezzo: 

I have not accepted, although a letter from Arezzo names me, 
together with Rossini, Honorary President, Pacini, President, and 
Mercadante, . . . perhaps Councillor. Afterwards, it is understood, 
my respectable self, perhaps as door-keeper. 

When Rossini died in 1868 Verdi proposed that a memorial Mass 
should be written by the Italian composers, “ headed by Mercadante, 
even if only for a few bars ” (in view of his age and blindness). In 
the following year he asked for, and obtained, a contribution from 
Mercadante to an album for the benefit of Piave’s daughter. Cesare 
De Sanctis told Verdi in a letter of January 4th, 1869: ‘ Now that 
Mercadante is blind he plays the grave-digger for all he’s worth: 
homage to Donizetti, homage to Bellini, homage to Pacini. When 
they were alive they were like cats and dogs.” 

Blanche Roosevelt’s ‘ Verdi: Milan and Othello’ (London, 
1887) includes reminiscences by Mrs. Squires, an American soprano 
who, under her maiden name, Lucy Escott, sang in Mercadante’s 


‘Violetta ’ at Naples in 1853. She has some interesting revelations 
about his attitude to Verdi: 
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nes Verdi had conquered northern Italy, but in Naples Mercadante la 
reigned supreme. He would not listen to the sound of the former’s ; 
men name. He declared even ‘ Rigoletto” was bosh—you know I was 
erty then singing Gilda at the Teatro Nuovo; he had the court and highest a 
that society for his patrons, and managed to set everybody against poor ie 
2 in Verdi. Things went so far that he organized a cabal against him at a 
; Court, and when ‘ Trovatore ’—which, by the way, after Rome, 
from ) 
the people would have—was brought out at San Carlo, Mercadante 
D had so ingratiated himself with the censor, Lord Chamberlain, and 2 
ay I don’t know who else, that they only allowed two acts of * Trovatore ’ _ 
with to be sung, and there was a perfect revolution in the town until the * | 
da ’, third and fourth acts were accorded the management. . . . It is a : 
con- impossible to conceive the tricks and cabals against Verdi put up by = ‘ 
the old Mercadante. One would have thought that, as he was old and 2 
ded nearing his grave, and his last opera at San Carlo had been a failure, 77 ‘s 
oun he would have had some consideration for the young and struggling al : 
artist; but, on the contrary, he kept Verdi out of Naples as long as he a 
the could: the people finally wouldn’t stand it any longer; they weren’t “s > 
hen going to put up even with Mercadante at his best when there was a : : 
sailin fresh new composer taking Italy by storm, when every Italian ; 
: capital was singing his operas, and Naples, according to all, the very 
his seat of fine arts, the only city deprived of hearing Verdi and ac- 5 
age. claiming his works. . . . The worst of all was to see that poor ra 
ano Mercadante. In spite of the eulogies which rang out on every hand . aes 
rca- for Verdi, it was impossible for me to say a word in his favour. Rss 
e” I had been singing a year every night in Mercadante’s ‘ Violetta’, 
‘ but even that success was feeble compared with the enthusiasm over 
> to the new work; as we say in America, Mercadante went about 
of a growling like a bear with a sore head. It was impossible to reconcile 
himself to the success of ‘ Trovatore’, to Verdi, the sound of his 
—_ name, or the overwhelming interest excited by Verdi’s works. 
> 
and Luzio has directed attention to these passages, which explain his 
od, own references to Florimo’s position between Mercadante and Verdi. 
Notarnicola does not quote Lucy Escott. 
[ass ‘Saverio Mercadante nella gloria e nella luce’ concludes with 
ite, twenty-eight pages of critical notices and private letters to the 
In author. Some of the latter are mere formal acknowledgements, but 
om a number of people, more or less eminent, seem to have swallowed ' 4 
are Notarnicola’s arguments. The Town Council of Altamura, instead : a 
hat of burning the book in the market-place as a ridiculous example of 
th: campanilismo in excelsis, enthusiastically applauded the author and 
len voted him 100,000 lire towards his expenses. And still, as he him- 3 
self puts it, 
™, On the monument of Mercadante at Naples is carved the 
no judgement that no effort has succeeded—at least up to now—in 
e’s making the Neapolitans, to whom grateful recognition is due, desist 
ns from not modifying. 


On the Piazza Medina Mercadante is still unico—FORSE. 
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BYRD’S ALLELUIAS 


By WILLIAM PALMER 


Byrp’s Alleluias may be said to form a definite entity in his work, 
since he set the word to music on over eighty different occasions. 
In this he was exceptional among English composers of his genera- 
tion, for the Anglican liturgy had discarded Alleluia—a Latinized 
form of the Hebrew ‘ Hallelujah’ or ‘ Praise ye the Lord ’—at its 
birth. Moreover, its appearance in the late Tudor anthem is in- 
frequent. Byrd actually introduced it once into his English Church 
music, but even ‘ This Day Christ was Born ’ is a direct translation 
of an ancient Latin hymn. Thus all but one of his settings were 
made in connection with the Roman rite, and more particularly 
the Sarum liturgy, the traditional English usage to which recusants 
presumably adhered as far as practicable in their secret celebrations 
of the Mass. Although a few Alleluias are to be found among the 
*Cantiones Sacrae’ (published in 1575, 1589 and 1591), the 
majority are distributed throughout the two volumes of Gradualia 
(published in 1605 and 1607), which are a systematic setting of 
various Sarum Propers of the major feasts of the Catholic year, in 
addition to other scriptural and kindred texts. These perforce teem 
with Alleluias, witness an Easter Hymn set for three voices (Grad. 
Lib. i.): 
Regina coeli laetare, Alleluia, 
Quia quem meruisti portare, Alleluia, 


Resurrexit sicut dixit, Alleluia, 
Ora pro nobis Deum, Alleluia. 


The opportunity provided by this kind of text for purely 
decorative writing, unconstrained by textual demands, was eagerly 
taken by Byrd, who graced the word with some of his most lively 
and elaborate polyphony. In point of mood his Alleluias run the 
whole gamut of cheerfulness, sometimes attaining subtle shades of 
that sentiment. Musically they take the form of ordinary contra- 
puntal (and in some cases harmonic) sections, in which are employed, 
as we shall see, one or more characteristic short motives. Some of 
these sections are linked musically with the preceding sentence, 
others are self-sufficient and apparently detachable from their con- 
text, though this would be undesirable in practice. In either case 
they are best considered as part and parcel of the parent motet, to 
which they are always artistically, if not thematically, bound. 
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In the matter of accentual treatment Byrd invariably extends 
the third syllable over the length of the others. His Continental 
contemporaries were more varied in their treatment, allowing 
vocalizations to underlay any of the four vowels, for example Jacob 
Handl’s ‘Ascendo ad Patrum meum’, in which a sweeping, wave- 
like passage is given to the second (a descendant of the plainsong 
melisma); or Palestrina’s ‘ Loquebantur Variis Linguis ’, where the 
last vowel is vocalized on (no less surely heir of the Jubilus). Un- 
limited quotations of this nature could be given, so much in common 
had composers of the polyphonic period. The English School, how- 
ever, still feeling the chastening effect of Cranmer’s injunction 
advising the setting “‘ To every syllable a note’, seems to have 
confined its extensions to the third vowel, which forms the accentual 
climax of the word. In Byrd’s case the restriction was less necessary, 
but apparently by no means uncongenial to him, for he often 
vocalizes on the “‘ u”’ of other words, such as Tuus, in sheer delight 
at the sound. The notable exception to this rule is Weelkes’s 
singularly successful experiment, ‘Alleluia, I heard a voice’, in 
which he treats the word as pentasyllabic, i.e. Al-le-lu-i-a (spondee 
plus anapaestic foot). In practice it would occasionally be possible 
to fit this quantitative pattern to some of Byrd’s motives, but such 
was evidently not his intention. Even the volatile Morley preferred 
the conventional scheme, at least if we are to judge by his elegiac 
madrigal ‘ Hark, Alleluia’. 

Byrd’s Alleluias, in their wonderful wealth, lend themselves most 
easily to survey from the structural point of view. Considered as 
products of artifice they fall fairly readily into certain loose cate- 
gories, though in classifying them we must always allow for a 
certain amount of overlapping. Any given specimen, while belong- 
ing primarily to one group, may possess secondary characteristics of 
another. It must be emphasized that the term “ imitation ” when 
applied to Byrd may be very relative in meaning; he is often highly 
irregular in his manner of imitation, occasionally permitting one or 
more parts to run entirely independently of the main design. The 
Continental style glories in logical organization, whereas Byrd’s is 
on the whole characterized by an inspired freedom, vigorous 
syncopated inner parts being one of his hallmarks. On the other 
hand, he is at times entirely disciplined and regular in his methods, 
though one is inclined to feel that his music declines in interest the 
more ordered it is. This is, of course, not to deny to his specifically 
canonic work the immense intellectual interest which it contains. 

The largest group of Alleluias consists of typical polyphonic 
sections, that is to say a single motive is taken up in points by all 
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voices in turn and worked out to a final or interrupted cadence. 
An excellent instance of this procedure is the unusually florid 
Alleluia terminating ‘ Post Partum Virgo’ (Grad. Lib. i.). Here 
the third vowel is made particularly luxuriant by the sinuous, scroll- 
like theme. A tender, rocking Alleluia of the same kind ends the 
intensely mystical ‘ Felix es sacra Virgo’ (Grad. Lib. i.), unforget- 
table on account of its supremely expressive opening phrase. The 
preceding piece, ‘ Virgo Dei Genetrix’, has a rather mannered, 
sophisticated Alleluia, almost identical with a theme used in ‘ Rorate 
Coeli’ (Grad. Lib. i.), and shows us Byrd’s more baroque side. In 
its development use is made of close imitation and, as so often, run- 
ning parallel thirds and tenths. If the setting is of the more har- 
monic variety Byrd may take the chance of varying the timbre of 
contrasted groups of voices at the opening, as in ‘ Beata es Virgo 
Maria’ (Grad. Lib. i.). But such a good example of this and other 
typical points is afforded by the exquisite little Alleluia to ‘ Sacer- 
dotes Domini’ (Grad. Lib. i.) that it is worth examining it in detail. 
Here, by reference to Tudor Church Music or the fifth volume of 
the Fellowes edition, we can see (a) the stressed third syllable, (b) 
the voice-groupings just remarked on, (c) the euphonious passages 
of thirds of which Byrd was especially fond, (d) a typical enlivening 
touch of syncopation in the final tenor phrase. Lastly there is the 
harmonic aspect; the outline modulations are from G major to 
C major (effected by chromatic movement in the alto), and back to 
G in the penultimate bar, guided by an augmentation of the main 
motive in the bass. The English cadence, though far from being 
rare in Byrd, is here employed with extremely moving effect, parti- 
cularly when sung softly. We learn from Morley that even by 1590 
this formula was becoming hackneyed. “ The close in the counter 
[as he terms it]... is both nought and stale. .. . This point when the 
lesson was made being a new fashion was admitted for the rarity .. . 
but nowadays it is grown in such common use as divers will not 
scruple to use it in few parts, whereas it might well enough be left 
out, though it be very usual with our Organists.”” Another Alleluia 
ending in this way is that to ‘ Beata Viscera Maria Virginis ’ (Grad. 
Lib. i.). Indeed, Byrd never seems to have tired of this cadence and 
its variants. Before taking leave of this class we should mention the 
famous six-part ‘ Haec Dies’ (Cant. Sac. 1591), which winds up 
with an unusually extensive Alleluia founded on a single theme, and 
passing through a series of keys. 

Rather fewer Alleluias are constructed with two successive 
themes, again treated contrapuntally. A straightforward example 
in this genre concludes ‘Surge Illuminare Ierusalem’ (Grad. 
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Lib. ii.), a piece remarkable for its descriptive opening. That to 
‘Timete Dominum’ (Grad. Lib. i.) is also interesting, the first 
motive being set almost homophonically in progressively rising keys; 
the second is syncopated, and evolves a curious cambiata figure 
which has a counterpart in the Alleluia to the first part of ‘ Diffusa 
est Gratia’ in the same set. 

On only two occasions are three successive motives employed. 
The first instance, the five-part ‘Senex Puerum Portabat’ (Grad. 
Lib. i.) is exceptional in that the Alleluias occupy twice the space on 
paper of the short text. The first bars of the piece are strongly 
harmonic in feeling and are serenely beautiful; the following 
passage, ‘ Puer autem regebat’, has some fine syncopated and 
decorative touches, and conjoins with the Alleluia, where the tempo 
should be accelerated. The opening motive is fairly simply treated, 
the second section is invigorated by lively rhythms in the tenor and 
alto, while the third is remarkable for a long soprano vocalization, 
most effective in performance. The other occasion is less surprising, 
since it comes at the end of the splendid six-part ‘ Venite Exultemus ’ 
(Grad. Lib. ii.). Here the three virile Alleluia motives, which 
mount in interest, are ignored by the two basses, which share a 
separate individual figure before entering together on the resounding 
final Amen. 

A favourite procedure is for two contrasted themes to run con- 
currently, usually changing parts and expanding in the process. 
‘Veni Sancte Spiritus, Reple’, well known for its lovely opening 
phrase sung by the tenor and followed by the soprano in canon at 
the fifth, offers a good instance: here both ideas undergo modifica- 
tions. Rewarding to close scrutiny is ‘Vultum Tuum’ (Grad. 
Lib. i.), where the graver of the two subjects is introduced in canonic 
style by voice upon voice. Other interesting cases in point are the 
final Alleluias to ‘Alleluia. Ave Maria’, ‘Gaudeamus in Domino ’, 
* Speciosus Forma’ (Grad. Lib. i.) and both the intermediate and 
final settings in ‘Alleluia. Cognoverunt Discipuli’ (Grad. Lib. ii.). 

Another important group, though not one with rigid boundaries, 
is constituted by the mainly homophonic Alleluias. A striking 
example in this genre concludes ‘ Hodie Christus Natus est ’, whose 
joyful chords in 3/4 time come in firm antithesis to the complex 
linear weaving of the motet, in a mood which might be pardonably 
called secular. Again moving in chords with nevertheless some 
verbal overlapping is the Alleluia to ‘ Tollite Portas ’ (Grad. Lib. i.). 
*Sicut Audivimus’ (Grad. Lib. i.) has a pleasing Alleluia with 
repeated figures, and a D major-Bp major harmonic change. The 
jubilant ‘Alleluia, Ascendit Deus’ is, as it were, pulled together at 
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the end by chordal Alleluias; so is ‘ Spiritus Domini ’ (Grad. Lib. ii.), 
before breaking out again into free polyphony. There is no lack of 
similar examples. The contrast is perhaps used to best effect in the 
noble six-part ‘ Constituos eos Principes’ (Grad. Lib. ii.), where 
after a delicate Verse for the lower voices the full choir enters 
with majestic chordal Alleluias in 3/4 measure. The same is true 
of ‘ Solve Iubente Deo’, a work of massive dignity, which has a 
broad and vigorous Alleluia where, as in many others, the voice 
groupings are varied. Some of the shortest instances, such as ‘O 
Sacrum Convivium ’ and ‘ Ecce Virgo Concipiet ’ (Grad. Lib. i.), 
are more introspective and reflective in spirit, expressing a more 
personal devotional joy. It is not too much to say that in these 
settings of Offices of Feasts of the B.V.M. Byrd seems to show a 
fervent affection for the Heavenly Mother. All his Alleluias are 
joyful in some degree, but they do not all need to be sung fortissimo. 

Some of the most appealing Alleluias are markedly sequential in 
one or more parts. The most ingenious of these concludes ‘ Terra 
Tremuit ’ (Grad. Lib. ii.), where the bass sings the short descending 
figure four times, each a little lower. ‘O Rex Gloriae’ also has 
noticeable sequences in three out of its five parts. These last- 
mentioned Alleluias are based on a single motive, sequentially 
treated. Two sequences on successive motives are to be found in 
the soprano of ‘ Ego Sum Panis Vivus’ (Grad. Lib. ii.), where the 
alto, closely imitating the first, makes an interesting moment. A 
dominant seventh on a strong beat towards the end provides a 
further striking point. Fascinating from the rhythmical point of 
view is the final Alleluia to ‘Ascendit Deus’ (Grad. Lib. ii.): the 
bass has a five-fold sequence in 3/2 time set against a falling soprano 
sequence in 3/4. Dr. Fellowes can hardly be said to have clarified 
the issue by inserting bars in such an intractable movement. A 
charming regular melody in the soprano at the end of the first part of 
* Cibavit Eos’ (Grad. Lib. i.) is nearly a sequence in itself, and should 
put paid to the idea that Tudor composers were not tune-conscious. 

There is a small group of lively isosyllabic Alleluias, which in 
the quavers of modern note-values give the page an exotic appear- 
ance. These are in fact stylistically akin to the tripping Fal-la-las 
of the Ballet and require equally light and precise singing. Peter 
Phillips, whose idiom is thoroughly Italian, also wrote Alleluia move- 
ments of this nature, witness his ‘Surgens Jesus’ and ‘Ascendit 
Deus’. Byrd’s are less smooth and more agile. His most exciting 
ventures in this field occur in ‘Assumpta est Maria’ (Grad. Lib. i.), 
where the later syncopations make for increased interest, ‘ Pascha 
Nostrum ’ and ‘ Factus est Repente’ (Grad. Lib. ii.). 
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Naturally not all the Alleluias fall neatly into one or more of the 
divisions sketched above. A few particularly interesting ones are 
highly organized after their own manner. Prominent among these, 
the introductory section to ‘Alleluia, Emitte Spiritum Tuum ’ (Grad. 
Lib. ii.) is worth looking at carefully: the bass will be seen to repeat 
as in a Ground, while three motives are played against one another 
in the upper parts. A modification of the descending one gives rise 
to a happy moment of high imitation in the sopranos: moreover the 
whole passage is essentially vital and musical. Equally logically 
constructed are the opening to ‘Alleluia, Ascendit Deus’ (already 
mentioned), and the ending of ‘Ave Maria Gratia Plena’ (Grad. 
Lib. i.), both on a smaller scale. The three-part motets which form 
the third part of the 1605 book of Gradualia include numerous 
Alleluias in intricate counterpoint, requiring considerable vocal 
virtuosity. Of perhaps chiefly academic interest a_ three-part 
manuscript work, ‘Alleluia Confitemini Domino’ (MS. Motets), has 
a strict canon at the octave between alto and bass in the first Alleluia, 
and another canon between alto and tenor at the fourth in the 
second setting of the word, where some extraordinary direct false 
relations stand out. Internal evidence alone seems to designate this 
as an early work. 

In the free and brilliant style of which Byrd was a unique master 
there are certain dazzling though unanalysable Alleluias, as that to 
“In Resurrexione Tua’ (Cant. Sac. 1589)—a piece of surprising 
freedom for its date—and the English anthem ‘ This Day Christ 
was Born’, one of his very finest works. Also in six parts, the 
Alleluia to ‘ Hodie Simon Petrus’ (Grad. Lib. ii.) is a glorious 
fantasia of inspired writing: at one point the first soprano performs 
two ensuing downward octave leaps, a striking progression indeed! 
A completely new departure is marked by the charming ‘ Non Vos 
Relinquam Orphanos’ (Grad. Lib. ii.), at the beginning of which 
the theme, taken up in turn by the five voices, is surrounded with 
escorting Alleluias. The total effect, besides being extremely pleasing 
musically, radiates a mood of spiritual peace and confidence. Hardly 
anywhere else in Byrd do we find two such perfectly balanced 
soprano parts. The piece ends with a characteristic touch of 
syncopation. 

Although it would be false to assert that Byrd never repeated 
himself in his Alleluias—it was virtually inevitable that among such 
an output he should do so—the duplications of motive are rare and 
are always differently handled: in short the few identities draw 
attention to his apparently inexhaustible faculty for inventing new 
material. Divested of his Alleluias Byrd would be Byrd no more; 
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they are the supreme demonstration of his capacity to create and 
work short phrases. Yet it is clear that the word itself afforded 
inspiration to him. No doubt it was at the back of his mind when, 
in dedicating the first book of Gradualia to his friend and patron 
Lord Northampton, he acknowledged the beauty of the texts (Ver- 
borum ipsorum dulcitudo) that he had set to music. 
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AN AMATEUR ELIZABETHAN COMPOSER' 


By A. FRASER 


af 


Ir England in the sixteenth century was a nest of singing birds there 
were citizens in any number in whom secular music excited grave 
fears. A woodcut in the Cranmer Bible of 1539 portrays, to the 
certain horror of those who beheld it, profane musicians, with horn 
and drum, assailing an elderly saint. An energetic preacher, 
Edward Dering, is moved to exclaim at the “‘ many baudie Songes ” 
that have become current in the land. The premier Elizabethan 
printer, John Day, is himself so alive to the menace of secular music 
as to publish, in 1563, ‘‘ The whole psalmes in foure partes, whiche 
may be song to al musicall instrumentes, set forth for the encrease 
of vertue: and abolishyng of other vayne and triflyng ballades ”’; 
and Day’s work is merely one in a vast catalogue where are 
numbered not only the professionally pious—artists, by courtesy, 
such as Sternhold and Hopkins—but also courtly poets of the 
excellence of Wyatt and Surrey. So, when in ‘ The Winter’s 
Tale’ there is mentioned a Puritan: “ and he sings psalms to horn- 
pipes’, one is meant to summon up, albeit with laughter, that 
tradition of hatred for secular music which runs, as it were, in 
counterpoint to the great lyrical achievement of the age. 

Among those who would gladly have seen that achievement 
destroyed was Dr. John Hall, a poet of sorts, a learned writer on 
medicine and an amateur Elizabethan composer whose music has 
failed of an audience for nearly four hundred years. John Hall was 
born about 1529; he died in 1566. His short life resounded with 
alarums. As a member of the Worshipful Company of Chirurgeons . 
and a practitioner of surgery at Maidstone in Kent, he was wrought 38 
up by the evils manifest in his profession to put before the publica _ ; 
series of attacks against those beastly abusers’ who confounded 
the arts of medicine and magic. More scholarly, if less picturesque,  - 
were works on anatomy and surgery, and a translation of treatises 
on ‘ The Cure of the French Disease’, the unedited manuscript of 
which still reposes in the Bodleian Library. 

The most interesting subject to engross Hall’s attention was not, 
however, contemporary science nor yet its malpractice, but rather 


1 This paper is part of a larger project made possible by grants from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, the American Philosophical Society and Dartmouth 
College. 
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the Elizabethan lyric which, read by the general in “ bokes of 
lecherous Ballades ’’, furnished “‘ a greate occasion to prouoke men 
to the desyre of synne’’. By way of remedy Hall rushed into print 
with verses of his own—but drawn, be it said, from the one source 
beyond cavil, that of Holy Scripture. His readers he admonished 
to be glad “for ye lordes sake, for prayse becometh iust men, 
magnify ye lord in prayse with harpe & lute, sing vnto the lord 
with ten stringed instruments, sing vnto him a new dytie, tune it 
swetelye wythe ioyefull Melodye”’. Yet somehow these words, as 
their author himself had foreseen, went but imperfectly heeded: 
** Nay, Saythe oure Englyshe menne, thou arte an vnwyse man, thy 
wordes are spente in waeste, whyche thou speakest vnto vs, for we 
haue songes made by wyse & learned men in the court of Venus, 
thou art gods minstrel, & makest melody wyth spiritual songes to 
hys prayse, but we wy] sing songes of loue to the goddes of lechery.”’ 

So it was that, not content with his ‘ Proverbs ’ of 1549 and 1550, 
Hall returned to the attack in the year before his death with a much 
more compendious effort. If only acerbity had counted for all, the 
“Court of Virtue’ of 1565 should indeed have carried everything 
before it. The British Museum copy of this work, incomplete, like 
its fellows in the Bodleian, Huntington and Folger Shakespeare 
Libraries, is an octavo volume of 184 leaves. If it expresses an 
abhorrence of the profane lyric in language as intemperate as ever 
it is more realistic in meeting competition by introducing its own 
music and songs, though these, by intention, at least, are more 
comely than their secular models. The songs themselves, thirty-one 
of which are set to music, embrace many subjects: religion, astro- 
nomy, botany, costume, the plague, necromancy, political prophecy, 
monstrous births; and are indeed a student’s vade-mecum to the 
Elizabethan age. Some of them are moral parodies of well-known 
poems by Sir Thomas Wyatt: ‘ My lute awake’, ‘ My penne take 
payne ’, and ‘ Blame not my lute’. Also parodied by Hall is the 
lyric ‘ Lyke as the lark within the marlians foote’ and, in several 
songs, the style of those ballads and broadsides on ephemeral themes 
so popular throughout the century. 

It should be emphasized, however, that both the music and the 
settings in John Hall’s ‘ Court of Virtue’ are unreservedly his own. 
Thus, as Bruce Pattison says, in ‘ Music and Poetry of the English 
Renaissance ’, for those parodies of Wyatt to which music is written, 
** Hall supplied his own tunes, perhaps thinking the common ones 
too frivolous; but the mere fact of his composing imitations points 
to the frequency with which the original poems were sung”. In 
support of the originality of the songs it may be remarked that only 
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two of them turn up in the British Museum catalogues of printed 
and manuscript music; and these two are popular lyrics which Hall 
deliberately redacted. The first, ‘ Blam[e] not my luyt’, is men- 
tioned in a list of dance tunes and others, forming one of the fly-leaves 
to a fifteenth-century copy of ‘ The Maistere of the Game’. The 
second, ‘ Lyk as the lark’, is given in counter-tenor version in the 
seventeenth-century Add, MS. 33933, f. 83v, but neither the words, 
beyond the first line, nor the music of this rendering of the song are 
related to Hall’s. 

Moreover, only one of Hall’s songs is connected—and that by a 
very tenuous bond—-with any of the entries in Chappell’s ‘ Popular 
Music of the Olden Time’. This one correspondence, ‘A ditie of 
lamentation’, with its traditional May-morning opening: “ In 
sommer time when flowrs gan spryng’”’, seems to parody a host of 
popular songs which begin in just such a fashion. According to 
Chappell, II, 392: “The ballad of ‘The noble Fisherman; or, 
Robin Hood’s preferment’, is directed to be sung to the tune of 
‘In Summer time ’, with which line this ballad begins; and perhaps 
both derive the name from the ballad of ‘ King Edward the Fourth 
and the Tanner of Tamworth ’, which commences in a similar way. 
The last was entered on the books of the Stationers’ Company, to 
William Griffith, in 1564-65. Percy reprints from a copy in the 
Bodleian Library, dated 1596, and the tune is mentioned in ‘ Noctes 
Templariae ’, written in the year 1599. . . . In the Pepys Collection, 
i. 463, there is a ballad to the tune of ‘ In Summer time’, but in 
quite a different metre, and therefore to another tune.” 

In addition, among the Ashmolean manuscripts at Oxford there 
is a version of ‘Under the Greenwood Tree’ beginning, “ In 
summer time, when leaves grow green, And birds sit on the tree ”’. 
Chappell continues, II, 541: “‘ The ballads of ‘ King Edward the 
Fourth and the Tanner of Tamworth’, and ‘ Robin Hood and the 
Curtal Friar’, commence precisely as in Ashmole’s copy, and, the 
metre of all being the same, it appears very probable that they were 
sung to one tune, and therefore, that this air may yet be traced back 
to the reign of Elizabeth. Another ancient ballad, ‘ Robin Hood 
and the Monk’, begins in a similar manner.” 

Now Hall’s beginning seems to make more likely the existence 
of a kindred but popular song in the Elizabethan period, or even 
earlier. But since all the evidence so far discovered points to the 
originality of Hall’s music it is probable that his verbal opening 
alone is relied on to arouse parodic associations. Notable, too, is 
the refrain of this ditty: ‘‘ Lord Christ helpe evry wofull heart”, 
which surely derives from the style of the secular lyric: “‘ Sweete 
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Themmes, runne softly, till I end my song’’. Finally, the very trick 
of describing pious songs as sonnets and ditties in itself reflects the 
author’s intention of parody. 

What interest for the contemporary student attaches to these 
songs from Elizabeth’s reign? All of them, indeed, are religious by 
intent, and often rather dourly so; but as a mirror of their popular 
models—the poetical miscellany, the broadside, the secular lyric— 
they are of value to the literary historian no less than to the musico- 
logist. There remains a question which the latter might profitably 
answer, and I should like, in conclusion, to raise it. Though the 
very last tune in the book, “ All vertuous men ’’, offers musical 
notation for four voices—triplex, contra tenor, tenor and bassus— 
the thirty tunes that precede it offer no more than the basic melody. 
They are written for but one voice—tenor or alto—and those readers 
who would sing or play them are provided with no accompaniment 
atall. Now since his tunes were not current Hall must have assumed 
in his audience a most singular ability to complete for itself his own 
insufficient notation—to compose, that is to say, accompaniment for 
both instrument and voice. If, furthermore, it is assumed that the 
type of reader attracted by a book like ‘ The Court of Virtue’ was 
not likely to be of the most literate or highly schooled class, then one 
is presented with the fact of a great body of obscure people so well 
versed in the rudiments of music as to stand comparison with a 
comparable section of the public of today. 
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TWO JACOBEAN THEATRE SONGS 


By Joun P. Cutts 


Tue British Museum Additional Manuscript 29481, described in the 
catalogue as “ Paper; about 1630—small oblong folio—Anony- 
mous’, is of interest to students of late Elizabethan and early 
Jacobean lyrics. There is no mention of a composer’s name through- 
out the folios, but the catalogue identifies two songs, ‘ Sleep waiward 
thoughts’ and ‘If my complaints could passions move ’, as being 
from John Dowland’s ‘ First Book of Songes ’ (1597). 

Two more songs, ‘ With my flocks as walked I’ and ‘ Is’t for a 
grace or is’t for some mislike’ are printed in John Stafford Smith’s 
* Musica Antiqua’ (1812), where the first is described as “‘ Song. 
Probably in praise of Queen Elizabeth. From an Ancient MS about 
the year 1600 ’’, and the second “‘ From Ancient Songs unto the violl 
and lute written about the year 1620”. 

Further evidence for the dating and authenticity of the manu- 
script is furnished by the inclusion at folio 21 of Jonson’s beautiful 
lyric, ‘ Have you seene the white lillie flower?’ which was sung in 
‘The Devil is an Ass’ (1616); the same setting occurs with slight 
variation in a manuscript dated 1615. Another song from a 
Jacobean play occurs at folio 24, ‘Tis late and cold’, ‘ Myn Ost’s 
Song ’, from Fletcher’s ‘ The Lover’s Progress ’ (1623). This setting 
is evidently a variant of that ascribed to Robert Johnson in two other 
manuscripts of seventeenth-century songs. 

The song ‘ O let us howle ’, occurring at folio 56, unidentified in 
the catalogue and described as “ Imperfect at the end, and without 
a bass’’, is actually the only known setting of the madman’s song 
from Webster’s ‘ Dutchesse of Malfy ’. Nor is it incomplete, for the 
second of the two songs on the next folio, ‘ Wee’le sing like swans ’, 
comprising only two lines, is not, as the catalogue suggests, an 
extension of the other song included on the same folio, but the final 
couplet of Webster’s song: 


O let us howle, some heavy note some deadly-dogged howle, 

Sounding as from the threatning throat, of beastes, and fatall fowle, 

As Ravens, Scrich-owles, Bulls, and Beares, we'll bell, and bawle our 
parts, 

Till yerk-some noyse have cloy’d your eares, and corasiv’d your 
hearts. 

At last when as our quire wants breath, our bodies being blest, 

We'll sing like Swans, to welcom death, and die in love and rest. 
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The complete treble line can thus be assembled, and I doubt 
whether we are much disadvantaged by not having a bass, for 
enough of the accompaniment is suggested by the running semi- 
quaver passages to support the stage direction, “ Here (by a mad- 
man) this song is sung, to a dismall kind of musique ”’. 

In context the song forms part of the spiritual torment inflicted 
on the Duchess who sits white and motionless among the howling 
beasts of men. Even though she triumphs over her enemies’ first 
plan to drive her to insanity and suicide, the effects of this song, in 
conjunction with the whole masque of madmen, help to create that 
mental atmosphere of doubt and perplexity which is necessary for 
the success of the second plan, the trickery of the gruesome dead 
man’s hand and the illusion of the ghostly images and imagery. 
The setting makes a vivid and forceful attempt to convey the horror 
of the imagery of owls, wolves and harbingers of death, and then 
mellows a little at the dying thought of swans. Stylistically it has 
certain affinities with extant settings of songs which Robert Johnson 
composed for King’s Men plays and may possibly be his. A further 
fact which would help to strengthen this conjectural ascription is 
that ‘ The Dutchesse of Malfy’ was produced by the King’s Men 
Players in 1613, a time when Robert Johnson is known to have been 
writing busily both for Blackfriars plays and Court masques. 

Immediately following the couplet ‘ Wee’le sing like swans’ is 
the song, without a bass, ‘ Cupid is Venus’ onlie joie’, which is 
unidentified in the catalogue. It belongs, in fact, to Middleton’s 
comedy ‘A Chaste Maid in Cheapside’, performed in 1613; the 
first stanza, with two additional lines, was shortly afterwards used 
by Middleton in his ‘ More Dissemblers Besides Women’, circa 
1615, which, according to R. C. Bald’s chronology of Middleton’s 
plays, immediately follows ‘A Chaste Maid ’ in the Middleton canon. 
The setting, sung by Welshwoman, mistress to Sir Walter Whore- 
hound, is gay and flippant enough to fit the immediate occasion, in 
simple contrast to the pedantry of Tim the goldsmith’s son, and to 
set the latter on the downward path which makes Welshwoman his 
wife at the end of the play. 

The discovery of contemporary settings of two Jacobean theatre 
songs marks a further contribution towards filling the gap in our 
scanty record of such music; but perhaps its importance lies not so 
much in this as in evidence of the possibility that we possess more 
Jacobean theatre music than is usually supposed. 


HENRY HUGHES: A FORGOTTEN POET 


By WINIFRED MAYNARD 


In dedicating his third book of ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’ (1658) to 
“the Right Honourable the Lord Colrane”’ Henry Lawes wrote: 


Therefore I intended to offer unto your Lordship some of your own 
Conceptions tun’d by my Notes; as also some others written by that 
rare Gentleman Mr. Henry Hare, your Lordship’s most hopefull Son, 
who eminently expresses both your Lordship and your brother Mr. 
Nicholas Hare, whose Memory is still precious among all ingenuous 
Souls. But those I preserve for a fairer opportunity, and in this 
Book present you with Others Poetry, especially of Doctor Hughes, 
who was Author of all these Single Ayres, and of many others, stoln 
into the Press without my Consent as well as his. Such as they are 
I humbly bring them before your Lordship. . . 


In the table of contents of the same book we find all the ayres 
for a single voice, twenty-nine in number, bracketed together as 
having “ words by Henry Hughes ’’, and the words of two of the a ; 
** Ayres for 1, 2, or 3 voyces””’ are also attributed to him. 

Thirty-one songs in this book, then, have Hughes for author, 
and there are five by him in Lawes’s second book of ayres, published 
three years earlier; yet elsewhere scarcely a trace of his verses is to 
be found. Unlike those of many mid-seventeenth century writers, 
his were not set by other contemporary composers. Set by Lawes, 
some of them appear in several collections, including John Playford’s 
* Select Musicall Ayres and Dialogues’ of 1652 and 1653, and such 
later song-books as Henry Playford’s ‘ Wit and Mirth; or, Pills to 
Purge Melancholy ’, 1699, and Tonson’s ‘ Songs Compleat, Pleasant 
and Divertive; Set to Musick by Dr. John Blow, Mr. Henry Purcell, 
and other Excellent Masters of the Town’, published in 1719. But 
apart from a setting of ‘ Fain would I love but that I fear’ by John 
Wolfgange Franck, and a setting for three voices of ‘ Chloris now 
thou art fled away’ by Henry Jacob, there is no record of verses by 
Hughes having been set by any composer but Lawes. 

More surprising still, since Lawes’s settings must have made 
them widely known, is the absence of his poems not only from 
printed collections of contemporary poetry but also from common- 
place books and manuscript poetic miscellanies. Such a large 
collection of seventeenth-century poetic manuscripts as B.M. Harl. 
6917 includes many lyrics by Carew and others whose verses were 
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popular with composers, but none by Hughes. He was probably 
one of the many who, in that age of ready versifying, wrote pleasing 
and accomplished lyrics for the delectation of no wider public than 
that of the author’s circle of friends—a professional man who enjoyed 
making verses in his leisure hours. But if Lawes was among 
Dr. Hughes’s friends, and found his verses apt for setting, they would 
soon be known farther afield, as songs. Yet their author remains 
in obscurity; we know little or nothing about him. Contemporary 
sources are silent; the only clue is an entry in ‘ Alumni Oxoniensis ’, 
which reads: “‘ Hughes, Henry, 2s. Andrew of Wilsborough, Kent, j 
gent. St. John’s Coll., matric. 14 Feb., 1622-3, aged 20; B.A. 
17 Feb., 1622-3.” Even if this is our poet it is hardly a vivid 
portrait! And this elusiveness is the more tantalizing since several of 
the poems Lawes attributes to Hughes have been claimed for other 
authors. ‘ Chloris now thou art fled away ’ appears in a seventeenth- 
century commonplace book as the last poem in a section headed: 
Sir Robert Ayttoun’s verses. The poems of that worthy Gentle- 


man Sir Robert Ayttoune Knight. Secretary to Anne and Mary 
* Queeins of Great Brittaine. .... 


This is one of the poems set by a composer other than Lawes, 
certainly an unusual honour for a poem by Hughes; on the other 
hand, erroneous attributions in commonplace books are by no means 
rare, and Hughes is more probably the author. But he is probably 
not the author of ‘I prethee send me back my heart’, which is 
ascribed to him in Lawes’s third book, but appeared in Suckling’s 
‘Last Remains’, and is now generally printed as Suckling’s. The 
lyric itself suggests this authorship, as does the fact that it won a 
contemporary popularity—it appears, for example, in three manu- 
scripts in the Harleian collection alone—which was enjoyed by many 
of Suckling’s poems but not, to our knowledge, by any of Hughes’s. 
As it is the “ Single Ayres’? which Lawes ascribes so definitely to 
Hughes, and this is one of the “ Ayres for 1, 2, or 3 voyces”’, only 
one other of which is ascribed to him, this attribution may be an 
error, without doubt being cast on the accuracy of the statement in 
the dedication. 

On the whole the lyrics, while showing considerable range of 
matter, manner and quality, could certainly own one author. Many 
are unremarkable—competent, urbane, accomplished, but verse 
rather than poetry, occasional pieces rather than lyrics. There are 
such trivialities as ‘ How long shall I a Martyr be?’ and ‘ When 
shall I see my Captive heart’, and flippancies like ‘ Let longing 
Lovers sit and pine’. Others more lofty in sentiment urge the 
choice of a faithful lover, 
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Who loves thee not for Lip or Eye, 
But from a mutuall Sympathie, 


and extol, not the lady’s beauty, but the virtues of her mind and 


heart, as in ‘ Beauty once blasted with the frost’. 


There are 


pieces of purely dramatic declamation, of which ‘ Help, help, O 
help, Divinity of Love’ is perhaps the most effective, and, different 
again in both form and mood, a boisterous piece of bachelor bravado, 
* In love, away, you do me wrong ’, with its jaunty drinking-chorus: 


Come fil’s a cup of Sherry, 

And let us be merry, 

There shall naught but pure wine, 
Make us love-sick or pine; 

Wee’l hug the cup and kiss it, 
Wee’l sigh when e’re we miss it, 
For ’tis wine that makes us jolly, 
And sing Hy trolly jolly. 


It is in his pastoral lyrics that Hughes is at his best. The 
convention may betray him into the far-fetched decorative conceits 


of * See Chloris, see how Nature brings ’: 


Those purple streams in Azure set, 
Gave being to this Violet; 

These sprigs of Bayes we ne’r did see 
Till you taught Shepherds Poetrie: 
And all these flowers of purest red 
Spring up where once your finger bled. 


But usually it inspires his most lyrical vein, as in this lyric, with a 
wistful “‘ welladay ” closing each stanza. Here is the first: 


Chloris now thou art fled away, 
Amintor’s sheep are gon astray ; 
And all the joy he took to see, 
His pretty Lambs run after thee, 
Is gon is gon, and he alone, 
Sings nothing now but welladay. 


This, however, is a lyric not unanimously conceded to Hughes, so 
instead one may instance Amintor’s lament for Cloris, ‘ Mourn, 


mourn with me, all true Enamour’d hearts’, limpid 
rewarding to set, or this delightful idyll: 


Come Chloris leave thy wand’ring sheep, 
Thou shalt more amorous creatures keep, 
And be the only envi’d dame, 

That moves upon this grassie frame: 

For thou shalt heards of Cupids have, 
And love and I will be thy slave. . .. 


and most 
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In yonder Mertill grove wee’le dwell 
With more content than tongue can tell, 
Where hungry Moules shall not affright 
Thy tender Lambs, or thee by night: 
There we the wanton theeves will play, 
And steale each others hearts away. 
Several such attractive lyrics might be quoted, some fit to rank with 
those of the most famous poets of the time; but the majority are 
scarcely of a quality sufficient in itself to explain their choice by a 
musician so sensitive to the words he set as Henry Lawes. That he 
was discriminating in his choice of verse, on the whole, is self-evident ; 
that he was influenced by the quality of the words is clear from their 
settings—one has only to contrast the music of the songs for ‘ Comus’, 
finely sensitive to their every suggestion, with that of such verses as 
‘Chloris whene’re you do intend’, which, themselves not truly 
lyrical, have been inadequate to inspire the composer and have 
received somewhat ungainly setting. And such verses form the 
bulk of Hughes’s work, for if his conceptions are often idealistic and 
his feelings noble, his expression and imagery are all too often trite 
and self-repetitive. But poverty of invention does not necessarily 
disqualify verses from receiving a composer’s attention; qualities 
other than purely poetic ones are needed in “‘ words for music ”’ to 
make them apt for setting. One which Hughes sometimes achieves 
is lightness of structure. This light, tripping measure of varying 
line-lengths asks to be set to music: 
I Prethee Love take heed 
Or else I shall blaspheme, 
And swear that thy 
Great deity 
Is nothing but a dream. 
More often, however, he uses lines of even length, rhyming in coup- 
lets, and with rhythm and metre coinciding to the point of monotony. 
One consequence of versification so strongly suggestive of formally 
balanced musical phrases is that the composer, tempted into a 
facility of rhythm and melody parallel to that of the words in, say, 
* Did I once say that thou wert fair’, and ‘ Beauty once blasted with 
the frost ’, is content to give even a fine lyric like ‘ Chloris now thou 
art fled away’ only the tiresomely regular phrasing suggested by 
its structure, instead of the expressive declamation its feeling invites. 
The second important consequence is that, when the poet has used 
this regular structure of even couplets with complete coincidence of 
rhythm and metre, not only are verses lofty in theme betrayed into 
triteness of expression, as in ‘O now I find tis nought but fate ’, so 
that their settings, being largely dependent upon the verse for 
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stimulus and shape, lack force and grip in consequence; but when 
rhythmic deviations from metre do occur they are felt, not as 
pleasing variations, but as displeasing clashes. Rhythm has 
forfeited its independence of metre by working in too close harness 
with it, and when it breaks free, as in ‘ Love thee? Godsooth not I’, 
the price paid is the feeling of disharmony and revolt. This setting 
of a lady’s disdainful rebuff to a precocious young courtier is jaunty, 
spirited, vigorous; but it abounds in ill-fitting pauses and emphases, 
for Hughes has not troubled to repeat his rhythms, in consideration 
for the composer, throughout the erses. 

Some of his lyrics, however, whe not strictly regular in accentua- 
tion, vary only within limits permitting good strophic setting: ‘ Oft 
have I swore, I’de love no more’ is an instance, and the composer 
has been able to capture its tender simplicity in his music. In ‘ As 
sad Amintor in a Medow lay’, the composer’s part has again been 
borne in mind: the closing line-and-a-half of each of the first four 
verses : 

Chloris, O! she’s fled, 
And left Amintor to a loathed bed, 
are replaced in the last verse by the corresponding variant: 
Chloris is not fled, 
But will return into thy longing bed, 
so that both the consolatory close and the previous despairing 
laments can be aptly expressed through the same music. But more 
often Hughes’s rhythms are insipidly regular, as in ‘Go fair En- 
chantress, charm no more’, which offers the composer no stimulus; 
or curiously hesitant and indefinite, as in ‘ What? wilt thou pine 
or fall away ?’, which has few strong accents except in the closing 
couplet of each verse, and so prompts music which is similarly 
indecisive and fails to exert itself to accentuate aptly the different 
rhythms of these couplets; while occasionally rhythms deviate from 
the metre so unpredictably that the composer in underlining the 
basic metrical pattern inevitably produces jarring misaccents. 

Hughes rarely achieves that union of rhythmic variety and 
strophic stability which marks the lyrics of, say, Carew and Waller, 
and he lacks, too, their depth of insight and fluent lyrical expression ; 
he is altogether of lesser poetic stature. Nevertheless, he has his 
qualities. The verses I have quoted show a delicate perception and 
deft execution; and the finest contemporary composer clearly found 
them attractive to set. That honour was scarcely deserved; but nor 
is our total neglect. 

The songs listed below, and the catch ‘ Ye learned, wise mortals ’, 


in B.M. Add. MSS. 31463, f. 78b and 30273, f. 39b, are the only 
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ones ascribed to Hughes. 


Those marked with an asterisk are from 


Lawes’s second book of ‘ Ayres and Dialogues’, the rest from his 
third. All except ‘Go Phoebus clear thy face, collect thy rays’ 
appear in Lawes’s autograph song-book, which was kindly lent to 


me by the late owner. 


Alas, poor Cupid! art thou blind ? 

As sad Amintor in a Medow lay. 

Beauty once blasted with the frost. 

Black as thy lovely Eye or Hair. 

Chloris now thou art fled away. 

Chloris when e’re you do intend. 

*Come Chloris leave thy wand’ring 
sheep. 

Did I once say that thou wert fair. 

Fain would I love but that I fear. 

Fond woman thou mistak’st the 
marke. 

Forgive me love what I have done. 

Go fair Enchantress, charm no 
more. 

Go Phoebus clear thy face, collect 
thy rays. 

Go young man let my heart alone. 

Have you e’re seen the morning 
Sun. 

*Help, help, O help, Divinity of 
Love. 

*How long shall I a Martyr be? 

I prethee Love take heed. 

I prethee send me back my heart. 


In love, away, you do me wrong. 

*Let longing Lovers sit and pine. 

Let me alone, Ile love no more. 

Love thee? Godsooth not I. 

Mourn, mourn with me, all true 
Enamour’d hearts. 

O now I find tis nought but fate. 

O tell me Love! O tell me Fate! 

Oft have I swore, I’de love no 
more. 

See Chloris, see how Nature brings. 

See, see! my Chloris comes in 
yonder Bark. 

Stay, stay ye greedy Merchants 
stay. 

Take heed bold Lover, do not look. 

*Take heed fair Chloris, how you 
tame. 

Though thou hast Wit and Beauty 
too. 

What wilt thou pine or fall away ? 

When shall I see my Captive 
Heart ? 

Why up so early in the World ? 
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PURCELL’S ART OF FANTASIA 


By Denis STEVENS 


ALTHOUGH the still incomplete edition of Purcell fails to provide an 
authentic text of the music for strings without continuo it is possible 
for a student or performer of the Fantasias to choose from no fewer 
than three different practical editions, two of which are primarily 
for single strings, the other being for string orchestra, the editions, 
namely, by Warlock and Mangeot (Curwen); Just (Nagels Musik- 
Archiv); and Goehr (Universal). The Fantasias never cease to be 
musically stimulating, and listeners are as much struck by their 
remarkable harmonic idiom as performers are alarmed by the 
independence of their internal rhythms. Some of the finest and 
most individual features of Purcell’s genius have found their way 
into these works, yet both their purpose and their character have 
been misinterpreted, if not misunderstood. 

Their purpose, according to E. H. Meyer—see his ‘ English 
Chamber Music’ (1946)—is not quite clear. ‘“‘ Were they just 
studies, undertaken to keep Purcell familiar with the old tradition of 
polyphonic fantasias; or were they written in order to put new life 
into an out-dated form?” These naive questions are not answered 
for us, which is perhaps just as well. The fact that Purcell’s fantasias 
are found not in part-books but in score (British Museum, Add. 
Ms 30930) may have prompted comparisons with Bach’s ‘ Art of 
Fugue ’, which is also in score, and similarly lacks precise indications 
of the way in which it is to be played. But there is no need to assume 
that either Bach or Purcell wrote polyphonic compositions for an 
unspecified medium “in order to put new life into out-dated 
forms ’’. Fugue is a texture, not a form; and the Fantasia is neither. 
It is exactly what its name implies—a work dependent upon the 
fancy of the composer, who is at liberty to deal with his themes or 
motives (according to Morley) “ as shall seem best in his own con- 
ceit”. Indeed, conceit or fancy was to the early English 
musicians what imagination and temperament are to their modern 
counterparts: that extraordinary emotional urge which absolves 
music from needing a purpose, in the practical sense of the word. 

Let us turn for a moment from the purpose to the source—to the 
manuscript score-book just mentioned. It is a sturdy, impressive 
volume, containing several choral works by Purcell, besides the 
string music, which is found by reversing the volume and by search- 
ing through a large number of blank pages. At least two of Purcell’s 
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biographers (Westrup and A. K. Holland) have assumed that these 
pages were meant for subsequent amplification of a scheme which 
petered out in 1683 at the latest. The essential point is that the 
volume has been rebound and the pages rearranged at some date 
after the composer’s death. I submit that it is hardly typical of 
Purcell, or of any other composer, for that matter, to begin writing 
a work on one page, and to continue it, for no apparent reason, only 
after turning over half-a-dozen blank leaves. Obviously those pages, 
which are now separated, were once adjacent, and the intervening 
blank leaves were inserted to make up the thickness of the volume. 
Moreover, if blank leaves were inserted, something must have been 
taken out to make room for them. 

What was taken out? I suggest that Purcell, who was a close 
friend if not actually a pupil of Locke’s, had copied a number of the 
master’s fantasias into a manuscript book, destined to contain 
Purcell’s own fantasias written either in imitation of or out of respect 
for Locke himself. Locke died in 1677, and Purcell’s four-part 
fantasias are dated from June to August, 1680. The three inter- 
vening years must have been something of a test for the young 
Purcell, who was appointed Composer in Ordinary for the Violins 
and organist of Westminster Abbey, neither office being by any 
means a sinecure for a lad just out of his teens. It is probable that he 
felt Locke’s death keenly, and wished to commemorate the passing 
of his friend by much more than the Elegy published in 1679 in 
Playford’s ‘ Choice Ayres ’. 

As a personal commemoration nothing could be better than a 
prolonged study of Locke’s finest consort music, as exemplified in the 
three- and four-part fantasias. And so we find in a manuscript 
dating from the last decade of the century (British Museum, Add. 
Ms 31435) copies of the Locke fantasias, which are marked thus: 
** All the Fantasias in this book of Mr. Locks are examined by 
Mr. Purcells Score Book.’ It is worthy of note that the copies of 
Christopher Gibbons’s fantasias are not so marked: therefore Mr. 
Purcell’s score-book must have confined itself to the works of 
Matthew Locke. Clearly the score-book referred to by the scribe 
of this manuscript is none other than Add. Ms 30930. As a final 
piece of evidence, the scribe has actually copied one of Purcell’s 
three-part Fantasias (the one in F major) at the end of each part- 
book, that is, on ff. 17v, 34v, and 51v. An extra bass part is given 
on f. 68v, and was presumably intended for the keyboard continuo, 
which was rapidly gaining ground in progressive musical circles. 

Purcell, then, had copied Locke’s music; he had studied it and, 
in his attempt to emulate it, had far surpassed it; yet after his death 
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somebody removed the pages containing Locke’s fantasias and 
replaced them by blank leaves, this being done in so stupid a way as 
to split up many of Purcell’s own fantasias. The owner at that time 
may not have thought them worth bothering about, but he at least 
preserved them, and so gave to posterity the chance of acting as 
judge. 

So much, then, for the purpose of the fantasias. Their character 
must now be considered, as well as the question of the instruments 
for which they were intended. One writer, in his desire to run 
down medieval art and exalt the art of Purcell, has said that ‘‘ the 
last traces of medieval scholasticism, still apparent in many of the 
compositions of his immediate forerunners, have vanished”. In 
fact, precisely the opposite is true. It is in Purcell’s fantasias that we 
find such devices as inversion and augmentation; yet these devices 
are rarely if ever found in the works of Coperario, Ferrabosco, 
Lawes, Jenkins and Locke. These worthies are content, time and 
time again, to furnish a direct, not inverted or augmented, imitation 
of their initial point or motive. They are not concerned with the 
subtle; for the subtle is near to the scholarly, and surely a fancy 
which is also pedantic is a contradiction in terms? It was left to 
Purcell to show that the fantasia could and should embody more 
than mere polyphonic tags; but he no more despised genuine contra- 
puntal devices than he despised that mest scholarly of all forms, the 
In Nomine. The two that he wrote, one in six parts, the other in 
seven, are a fitting and noble conclusion to a long line of In Nomine 
compositions whose roots stretched deep down to the early sixteenth 
century. (For a full discussion of the In Nomine, see Reese’s ‘ The 
Origin of the English In Nomine’ in the Journal of the American 
Musicological Society, II, i, 7; also Donington and Dart’s ‘ The 
Origin of the In Nomine’ (Music & Letrers, XXX, 2, 101).) 
More remarkable still is the reductio ad absurdum of cantus-firmus 
technique, as shown in the Fantasia upon One Note, where the 
cantus-firmus consists of the note middle c, sustained throughout the 
entire composition. 

Another writer has made the surprising statement that “ in 
structure the fantasias are traditional”. Now the most notable 
feature of the structural aspect of these fantasias is the frequent 
change from one tempo to another, within any given specimen. 
Such change is even implied in those fantasias which lack actual 
tempo markings. The words used by Purcell (Quick, Slow, Brisk, 
Drag) remind one of the terms used by Locke, who was one of the 
English pioneers in the occasional employment not only of tempo 
markings but also of dynamic markings. This subdivided structure 
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is definitely not traditional, as may be seen in the examples by 
Purcell’s predecessors, Matthew Locke excepted. Changes of tempo 
are never marked and are rarely intended in the fantasias of Lupo, 
Lawes, Jenkins and a host of other composers. It is true that 
changes of time occur, and give the impression of subdividing the 
whole into a number of distinct but nicely balanced parts, as in the 
well-known fantasias for six instruments by Byrd. But changes of 
time, and alterations in tempo expressly prescribed by the composer, 
are two different things, and they naturally give rise to different 
structures. The end and justification of the change of time is bound 
up with the oldest and most venerable of mensuralist traditions—the 
desire to round off a composition with a tripla section. The resulting 
structure is often binary, whereas in seven of Purcell’s fantasias the 
change of tempo gives the impression of a ternary structure. The 
remaining fantasias are untypical by reason of their structural detail, 
particularly in the use of contrapuntal devices. Of the more obvious 
differences between Purcell’s style and that of his predecessors little 
need be said. His technique of modulation and transition is entirely 
personal, and rules out the possibility of French, German and Italian 
influences which Meyer says “‘ are too obvious to be explained away 
by those who would like to proclaim Henry Purcell as the ‘ exclu- 
sively English’ composer”. I do not believe that Purcell was 
directly influenced by Lully, Schmelzer or Carissimi (that other 
favourite of Charles II), although their music was well known in 
London at the time. He received more than a taste of the elements 
of French style through his association with Pelham Humfrey, but 
these elements were mostly confined to the ornamentation and per- 
formance of music, and not to its structure and composition. 

Those who maintain that the fantasias were meant for viols 
assume that a consort of those suave, mellow instruments were fully 
equal to the task of bringing out the vital, even dramatic rhythms 
of Purcell’s compositions. They say, quite rightly, that the four- 
octave compass of the fantasias (from C tod’ ’ ’ ) is not out of the 
reach of viols. But the upper limit is rare in consort music: even 
Jenkins seldom allows the treble viol to play higher than b’’. On 
the violin, however, ad ' ’ ’ is easily within reach of the hand when 
the “ whole shift ”, or what we now call third position, is used. The 
theory that tenor violins were used must not be discounted because 
Playford neglected to mention them: Purcell himself calls for them 
in his music for * Dioclesian ’, and as the newly appointed Composer 
in Ordinary for the Violins he was not likely to be ignorant of 
significant newcomers to the violin family, nor unwilling to compose 
special parts for them. 
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The Chaconne, the Pavane and the Overture (which are all to 
be found in the same manuscript as the Fantasias) reach the height 
of their expression when played by modern stringed instruments, and 
the fantasias, too, gain immeasurably from the style of bowing used 
by the French violinists, who were most careful of the sharp distinc- 
tion in accent between an up-bow and a down-bow. Those dotted 
rhythms which are so much a part of Purcell’s style can be made crisp 
and short by violin bows, trained in the technique which Muffat 
referred to as “ faire craquer l’archet”’. This same effect is less 
successful on viols, with their strings of slacker tension and their 
different method of bowing. 

When details of scholarship and the finer points of performance 
are forgotten the music remains fresh and fine as ever, and consti- 
tutes a true ‘ Art of Fantasia’ which will stand for many years to 
come as one of the greatest monuments in a rich but still sadly- 
neglected phase of musical history. 
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SAMUEL WEBBE AND THE GLEE 


By J. MERRILL KNAPP 


HIsTORIANS, writing on music in England, find little of interest in 
the decades following Handel’s death in 1759. Indeed, the main 
stream of music, to use Tovey’s phrase, passes England by and 
flows on to the Continent; and it would be futile to try to compare 
any ballad-opera or glee composer in England between 1760 and 
1850 with the great musical figures in Germany, France or Italy of 
that period. 

Yet minor schools have their place in the history of art and can 
often open up pleasant vistas to serve as a background to the prin- 
cipals on the scene. Such a school are the glee composers in England 
from about 1760 to 1825. Men like Samuel Webbe, Benjamin 
Cooke, Battishill, Stevens and Danby are merely names today, but 
in the late eighteenth century they were familiar figures in the 
London musical world. Most of them made their living as church 
organists and wrote glees in their spare hours. In this respect they 
resembled their musical ancestors in the Elizabethan age, who culti- 
vated the madrigal largely as a sophisticated pastime. 

The history of the glee is bound up with the life of the musical 
clubs which encouraged the singing of catches, canons and rounds, 
as well as glees. This type of singing was the rage in England in the 
1780s and 1790s, and references to it abound in contemporary 
sources. Gradually the glee assumed more musical importance than 
the other types, and it began to appear with regularity in concert 
programmes. There is no counterpart to this vocal chamber music 
on the Continent, unless it be the part-song which was essentially 
choral and which was to arrive later in England with Mendelssohn 
and others. 

It has always been characteristic of English music to retain a 
quality of its own, in spite of outside influences. The English 
madrigal, no matter how strongly it was affected by its Italian 
model, became unique in the hands of a Weelkes or a Wilbye. 
When the two standard histories of English music—Davey’s and 
Walker’s—refer to the glee as typically English one looks for a 
definition. An American writing in the ‘ Harvard Dictionary of 
Music ’ expresses it as well as anyone when he says the best of the 
species demonstrate “the native English virtues of sincerity and 


forthrightness as no choral music after the madrigal has done ”’. 
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The glee is generally defined as an unaccompanied secular com- 
position for solo voices. It is usually quite short and is written mostly 
for male voices, requiring a male alto for the top part. Many, how- 
ever, of the finest glees are scored for one or two sopranos, alto, tenor 
and bass, and the male requirement is not a binding one. The male 
alto, common enough in the sixteenth century, had become rather 
rare by the late eighteenth century and was then mostly confined to 
England. This type of voice, still to be heard in cathedral choirs 
today, has a considerable charm of its own, with its judicious mixture 
of falsetto quality and male timbre. Its ordinary compass is from 
fiddle G to C in the middle of the treble clef, and its best notes are 
from Bp to By. This, in effect, adds a third to the top part of a 
male ensemble and gives more varied possibilities to the composer. 

As for the etymology of the word glee, the Old English meaning 
is that of music itself and does not carry any connotation of mirth. 
But by Burney’s time the glee implies mirth and merriment, and 
he says that “‘ a serious Glee seems a solecism, and a direct contra- 
diction in terms”. He gives as an example a glee by Matthew 
Locke, printed in Playford’s Musical Companion (1667), entitled 
“Ne’er trouble thyself about times or their turnings’, but there is 
little relation between this piece and the glees of the later eighteenth 
century. Such men as Webbe, Cooke, Stevens and Callcott cer- 
tainly did not restrict the meaning of the word to Burney’s sense. 
The glee could be considered in a serious manner. 

It is difficult to imagine what the popularity of this type of music 
was in its day, so nearly complete is its disappearance. Even 
American college and university Glee Clubs do not include any 
real glees in their repertory, with the possible exception of Webbe’s 
‘Glorious Apollo’. (This three-part glee was always sung at the 
opening of a meeting of the Glee Club, founded in 1783 in London. 
It has since become the best known of glees, though it is not typical.) 

A glance at the collections of catches, glees, canons, &c., listed 
by Kidson in Grove’s Dictionary under the article Catch, will show 
that they are numerous. The collection best known is Thomas 
Warren’s, which was compiled from pieces sung at the Noblemen 
and Gentlemen’s Catch Club from 1763 to 1794. Samuel Webbe, 
who in 1784 became secretary to the Catch Club as well as librarian 
to the Glee Club, has a prominent place in this collection. 

These London clubs offered prizes for the best canon, catch and 
glee submitted in an annual competition; and the prizes, though 
honorary rather than lucrative, were a great incentive for compo- 
sition. An enormous amount of music, most of it second-rate, was 
written between 1765 and 1820. The Noblemen and Gentlemen’s 
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Catch Club, commonly known as the Catch Club, was the most 
famous of its kind, and it continues to exist. Among its founders in 
1761 were many members of the nobility, including the notorious 
fourth Earl of Sandwich; and at one time it counted among its 
members seven out of George III’s nine sons, including the future 
George IV, the future William IV and Ernest Augustus, the future 
King of Hanover. Other clubs were the Glee Club (1787—1857); 
the Concentores Sodales (1798-1847), in which every member was 
a composer; and the Anacreontic Society (1766-1794), famous for 
its opening glee, ‘ To Anacreon in Heaven ’, by John Stafford Smith, 
which is none other than ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner ’. Glees came 
to be included in the miscellaneous programmes at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh gardens in the 1780s and 1790s; a programme selected at 
random (August 11, 1787) includes a symphony by Haydn and a 
glee by Webbe. 

Dr. Percy Scholes gives us some idea of the meetings of the glee 
clubs: 

At that period [late eighteenth century] every member had to 
take his part at every meeting. If anyone sang out of tune he was 
to drink a glass of wine. One bottle of sherry was provided to every 
three members, and one bottle of Madeira to every seven, and 
nobody was to bring to the table “‘ coffee, tea, or such heterogeneous 
beverages—on any account’. It was wisely provided that no politics 
or religion was to be talked. 


By common consent, Samuel Webbe (1740-1816) is the greatest 
of the glee composers, and his long life represents the zenith of this 
form of composition. Born in Minorca of English parents, he 
became an orphan early in life, shortly after his father had returned 
to London. He was apprenticed to a carpenter but showed musical 
ability at an early age and became the pupil of an obscure organist 
named Charles Barbandt. All accounts agree that Webbe’s attain- 
ments were considerable in later life. He managed to learn Latin, 
French and German, and even Greek and Hebrew. Many of the 
verses of his glees were probably written by himself. As a Roman 
Catholic Webbe was rather restricted in the range of employment 
open to him. Most of his life was spent as organist of the Sardinian 


and Portuguese chapels in London, and Eitner lists a number of 


masses and other sacred works from his pen. 

Not only did Webbe attain to a certain fame in his lifetime, but 
he retained the consideration of musicians in the generation following 
his death. Sainsbury’s Dictionary of Musicians (1824), which is the 
source of many biographies printed today in Grove’s Dictionary, 
gives him a prominent place. True, Sainsbury was considerably 
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biased in favour of English music. The ‘ Quarterly Musical 
Magasine and Review’ for 1822, six years after Webbe’s death, 
publishes a highly laudatory account of him. 

During his lifetime Webbe issued nine volumes in oblong octavo 
of catches, glees, canons and rounds. Volume IX, published in 
conjunction with his son, Samuel Webbe, jr., a glee composer in his 
own right, contains works by both father and son. Vols. I-IV were 
published by Welcker, Vols. V-VII by Bland. Vols. VIII and IX 
do not name the publisher. David Baptie, in his ‘ Sketches of 
English Glee Composers’ (1896), speaks of knowing 211 glees by 
Webbe, seventy-six of which he lists by title. W. A. Barrett in 
‘English Glees and Part Songs’ (1886), says that Webbe wrote 
about 300 glees. Seventy-three are included in the nine volumes 
issued by the composer himself, and many more are scattered among 
catch and glee collections from 1763 onwards. The chief sources are: 

1. ‘Aollection of Catches, Canons, and Glees’ for three, four, 
five, six and nine voices. ‘* Never before published.” Selected by 
Thomas Warren. London (Welcker) 1763-1794. Thirty-two collec- 
tions in seven volumes. This is the famous Catch Club collection, 
‘** most humbly inscribed to the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
Catch Club at Thatch’d House Tavern, St. James”. It is seldom 
found complete, and the following numbers in the series are very 
rare: Nos. 11, 17, 23, 24, 27 and 31. Many glees, catches, canons 
and rounds by Webbe are included, particularly those that won 
prizes. Some are duplicated from the composer’s own set, and there 
are some new works. Twelve glees are newly published. 

2. ‘ The Ladies Collection of Catches, Glees, Canons, Canzonets 
and Madrigals’, etc. Selected from the Works of the Most Eminent 
Composers by John Bland. 4 Vols. London, 1791. (In this set 
there are eleven glees by Webbe not included in previous collections, 
as well as several already published.) 

3. ‘A Selection of Glees, Duets, Canzonets’, etc., principally 
taken fron the nine books published at different periods from the 
year 1764 by Sam’l Webbe, to which are included many new glees 
and canzonets never before published. 3 Vols. folio. R’t. Birchall, 
London, 1302. (There are ten “ new glees ” included in this set.) 

4. ‘Six Original Glees’ by the late Samuel Webbe, published 
by his son, Samuel Webbe, Jnr., with a dedication to Lord Burghersh. 
Novello, 1840. 

In addition to these, there are a series of other collections which 
contain odd glees by Webbe, not included in the above. They are: 

‘Apollonian Harmony’, A Collection, etc. 6 Vols. London, 
1790? 

‘Vocal Harmony’, A Collection, etc. 3 Vols. Clementi, 


London, 18—? 
‘ Kentish Harmony ’, A Collection, etc., in miniature. 6 Vols. 


in 2. London, 1821. 
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Catch Club, commonly known as the Catch Club, was the most 
famous of its kind, and it continues to exist. Among its founders in 
1761 were many members of the nobility, including the notorious 
fourth Earl of Sandwich; and at one time it counted among its 
members seven out of George III’s nine sons, including the future 
George IV, the future William IV and Ernest Augustus, the future 
King of Hanover. Other clubs were the Glee Club (1787-1857); 
the Concentores Sodales (1798-1847), in which every member was 
a composer; and the Anacreontic Society (1766-1794), famous for 
its opening glee, ‘ To Anacreon in Heaven ’, by John Stafford Smith, 
which is none other than ‘ The Star-Spangled Banner’. Glees came 
to be included in the miscellaneous programmes at Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh gardens in the 1780s and 1790s; a programme selected at 
random (August 11, 1787) includes a symphony by Haydn and a 
glee by Webbe. 

Dr. Percy Scholes gives us some idea of the meetings of the glee 
clubs: 

At that period [late eighteenth century] every member had to 
take his part at every meeting. If anyone sang out of tune he was 
to drink a glass of wine. One bottle of sherry was provided to every 
three members, and one bottle of Madeira to every seven, and 
nobody was to bring to the table “ coffee, tea, or such heterogeneous 
beverages—on any account”. It was wisely provided that no politics 
or religion was to be talked. 


By common consent, Samuel Webbe (1740-1816) is the greatest 
of the glee composers, and his long life represents the zenith of this 
form of composition. Born in Minorca of English parents, he 
became an orphan early in life, shortly after his father had returned 
to London. He was apprenticed to a carpenter but showed musical 
ability at an early age and became the pupil of an obscure organist 
named Charles Barbandt. All accounts agree that Webbe’s attain- 
ments were considerable in later life. He managed to learn Latin, 
French and German, and even Greek and Hebrew. Many of the 
verses of his glees were probably written by himself. As a Roman 
Catholic Webbe was rather restricted in the range of employment 
open to him. Most of his life was spent as organist of the Sardinian 
and Portuguese chapels in London, and Eitner lists a number of 
masses and other sacred works from his pen. 

Not only did Webbe attain to a certain fame in his lifetime, but 
he retained the consideration of musicians in the generation following 
his death. Sainsbury’s Dictionary of Musicians (1824), which is the 
source of many biographies printed today in Grove’s Dictionary, 
gives him a prominent place. True, Sainsbury was considerably 
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biased in favour of English music. The ‘ Quarterly Musical 
Magasine and Review’ for 1822, six years after Webbe’s death, 
publishes a highly laudatory account of him. 

During his lifetime Webbe issued nine volumes in oblong octavo 
of catches, glees, canons and rounds. Volume IX, published in 
conjunction with his son, Samuel Webbe, jr., a glee composer in his 
own right, contains works by both father and son. Vols. I-IV were 
published by Welcker, Vols. V-VII by Bland. Vols. VIII and IX 
do not name the publisher. David Baptie, in his ‘ Sketches of 
English Glee Composers * (1896), speaks of knowing 211 glees by 
Webbe, seventy-six of which he lists by title. W. A. Barrett in 
‘English Glees and Part Songs’ (1886), says that Webbe wrote 
about 300 glees. Seventy-three are included in the nine volumes 
issued by the composer himself, and many more are scattered among 
catch and glee collections from 1763 onwards. The chief sources are: 

1. ‘A€ollection of Catches, Canons, and Glees’ for three, four, 
five, six and nine voices. ‘“* Never before published.” Selected by 
Thomas Warren. London (Welcker) 1763-1794. Thirty-two collec- 
tions in seven volumes. This is the famous Catch Club collection, 
‘**most humbly inscribed to the Noblemen and Gentlemen of the 
Catch Club at Thatch’d House Tavern, St. James”. It is seldom 
found complete, and the following numbers in the series are very 
rare: Nos. 11, 17, 23, 24, 27 and 31. Many glees, catches, canons 
and rounds by Webbe are included, particularly those that won 
prizes. Some are duplicated from the composer’s own set, and there 
are some new works. Twelve glees are newly published. 

2. ‘ The Ladies Collection of Catches, Glees, Canons, Canzonets 
and Madrigals’, etc. Selected from the Works of the Most Eminent 
Composers by John Bland. 4 Vols. London, 1791. (In this set 
there are eleven glees by Webbe not included in previous collections, 
as well as several already published.) 

3. ‘A Selection of Glees, Duets, Canzonets’, etc., principally 
taken fron the nine books published at different periods from the 
year 1764 by Sam’l Webbe, to which are included many new glees 
and canzonets never before published. 3 Vols. folio. R’t. Birchall, 
London, 1802. (There are ten “ new glees ” included in this set.) 

4. ‘Six Original Glees’ by the late Samuel Webbe, published 
by his son, Samuel Webbe, Jnr., with a dedication to Lord Burghersh. 
Novello, 1840. 

In addition to these, there are a series of other collections which 
contain odd glees by Webbe, not included in the above. They are: 

‘Apollonian Harmony’, A Collection, etc. 6 Vols. London, 
1790? 

‘Vocal Harmony’, A Collection, etc. 3 Vols. Clementi, 


London, 18—? 
‘Kentish Harmony’, A Collection, etc., in miniature. 6 Vols. 


in 2. London, 1821. 
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‘Convito Armonico’, A Collection, etc., edited by Samuel 

Webbe, Jr. Chappell and Co. London, 1821. 
‘ The Apollo or Harmonist ’ (in miniature). 4 Vols. A Selection 

of Catches, Glees, Canons, &c. T. Williams, London, 18—? 

The British Museum and the Euing Library at Glasgow have 
many of Webbe’s glees in manuscript; and there is a valuable manu- 
script collection in the Boston Public Library of catches, canons and 
glees submitted in the prize contests of the Catch Club from 1763 
to 1794. Over 600 of these have never been published, and there are 
probably many by Webbe in the group. 

Most of the 125 glees which have been examined fall rather loosely 
into three different groups, according to text. The largest group are 
frankly drinking songs or verses of Anacreontic character, which 
formed the staple diet at club meetings. The following text is fairly 
typical and at the same time is set to one of Webbe’s best musical 
efforts. 

The mighty conqueror of hearts 

His pow’r I here deny; 

With all his flames, his fires, his darts 
I, champion-like, defy. 

I'll offer all my sacrifice 

Henceforth, at Bacchus’ shrine; 

The merry god ne’er tells us lies 
There’s no deceit in wine. 

The second group can be conveniently called pastorals, of which 
John Cunningham (1729-1773) is the representative poet. Webbe 
sets stanzas 2 and 9 of his ‘ Day, A Pastoral’ from ‘ Poems, chiefly 
Pastoral ’ (1766). The words of this well-known glee run: 

Swiftly from the mountain’s brow 
Shadows nurs’d by night retire 
And the peeping sunbeam now 
Paints with gold the village spire. 


Sweet, oh sweet, the warbling throng 
On the white emblossom’d spray 
Nature’s universal song 

Echoes to the rising day. 

The more common poems in this group are typical effusions 
addressed to Damon, Phyllis and the rest, in the prevalent rhymed 
couplet, which fill pages of the ‘Gentlemen’s Magazine’ in the 
1780s and 1790s. It was a formal and rather empty time in English 
poetry, but the poems of this type which Webbe chose are generally 
above the average. The words to ‘ When winds breathe soft >, one 
of his most popular glees, Webbe said he found on a piece of paper 
wrapped around some trifling article bought at a chandler’s shop, 
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but they may have been his own. It was an age that loved such 
inystifications. 

The third group of texts, musically the most important, happens 
also to contain the finest poems or stanzas from poems. One may 
term these the serious glees. The poetry may be an apostrophe to 
music, or it may underline a moral; but at any rate it goes beyond 
the formal love lyric or hymn to Bacchus. Three such texts are by 
Congreve, three by Pope, two by Cowper, one by Milton (from ‘ I] 
Penseroso ’), and one by John Fletcher (from his play ‘ The Nice 
Valour’). Two of the settings of Congreve draw upon his ‘ Hymn 
to Harmony in honour of St. Cecilia’s day’, of 1701. * Thy voice, 
O Harmony ’ is scored by Webbe for soprano, alto, tenor and bass; 
and ‘ Cecilia! More than all the Muses skill’d’ is practically a part- 
song for chorus, because of its length and the six-part texture —it 
demands two sopranos, an alto, two tenors and a bass. The first 
eight lines are set by Webbe in a solemn maestoso fashion, almost 
hymn-like in its blocks of harmony. The words “ abyss profound ” 
are made particularly effective with a temporary modulation to the 
mediant of the key. Here is music that expresses the best in glee 
writing—sturdy, uncomplicated and yet filled with life and zest. 
Some of the age comes alive in this cheerful atmosphere, and once 
again one pictures the Glee Club and the Catch Club at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern raising their voices in praise of song. The 
sophistication of the madrigal is lacking; the music is soon over; but 
the spirit lingers on. The glee takes its place in musical history; and 
Webbe, one of its chief devotees, deserves his small niche of honour 
among the eminent composers of the past. 
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BARBER’S PIANO SONATA Op. 26 


By Hans TIsCHLER 


SamvueEL Barer was born in Pennyslvania in 1910, of a musical 
family. He began to study music at six and entered the Curtis 
Institute of Music at Philadelphia at thirteen. When nineteen he 
made his public debut as a composer and had immediate success in 
the United States and abroad. His importance is, indeed, rated 
higher in Europe than at home. The catalogue of Barber’s works is 
not long, but it comprises excellent compositions in nearly all 
categories—stage music, the symphony, the concerto, chamber 
music, songs and instrumental solos. 

One of his more recent works in a large form is the piano sonata 
Op. 26, composed for the League of Composers on the occasion of its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1950. The sonata was first presented in 
public by Vladimir Horowitz in the same year. Brilliant and 
difficult though it is, this is no mere display piece. It stands head 
and shoulders above any other sonata written by an American 
composer in the past thirty years, and is worthy of taking a place 
alongside the great works of its category by reason of its Beetho- 
venian concentration, seriousness and mastership. In its drama, too, 
and humour, in the tendency to develop motives rather than merely 
to repeat them, and in the propounding and solution of musical 
problems this sonata follows Beethoven’s example. 

The first theme, with its characteristic chromaticism, sets the 
tone for much of the work. A number of different twelve-note 
“‘ rows ” are worked into the texture. Most of them result from the 
repetition of groups of three or six notes at appropriate intervals— 
fourth-chords, augmented triads arranged in a six-note pattern, or 
rhythmic-melodic patterns—only one being a twelve-note pattern 
without internal sequentiation. Barber’s intrinsically musical 
approach to the twelve-note “ row” emerges. The motive is more 
important than a rigid, complete “ row’’. A note may be repeated 
lest the motive be disturbed; a note may be omitted for reasons of 
pianistic difficulty; or a complete correspondence between two 
six-note groups is given up to allow greater plasticity to the motive. 
All these ideas recur in the recapitulation of the movement. 

The twelve-note row is thus employed here in a new fashion, 
namely as one among many agents of logical patterning. It is not 
forced to extremes by becoming the sole agent of patterning, nor is it 
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condemned as it is by many who recognize the futility of such an 
exclusive application. In Barber’s hands the twelve-note row comes 
to life as an interesting, an outstandingly attractive aid to musical 
formulation. 

The employment of twelve-note rows in the opening movement 
is an indication of things to come. The lithe, humorous scherzino 
that follows does not contain a single complete row, though many 
related patterns are used. The third movement, on the other hand, 
is completely based on two twelve-note rows. But again Barber’s 
intrinsically musical approach is characteristic. While the two rows 
are employed in the way of a passacaglia, the added melodic material 
is patterned differently. In three instances the twelve-note row is, 
moreover, slightly modified and at other times it is only partially 
presented, all for musical reasons. 

The third movement is a dirge, Adagio Mesto, the passacaglia 
formulation reminding us of the baroque lament. We shall see that 
this ties in well with the fugal finale. The three sections of the 
movement, an A-B-A form, are separated from one another by 
brief cadential passages unrelated to the twelve-note rows. The 
employment of the twelve-note rows in this movement is quite 
original and a real contribution to contemporary technique. It 
re-interprets the archaic passacaglia in twentieth-century terms, and 
adds to it recitative-like melodic material reminiscent of Bloch’s 
chant-inspired lines. It is interesting to note, moreover, that this 
recitative is in part derived from the main theme of the second 
movement and from the third theme of the first. 

The finale is a brilliant, toccata-like fugue. The subject is 
similar to old Italian fugue subjects in that it is soon shown to be 
composed of several sections; but, unlike those, Barber’s subject does 
not differentiate between the head motive and the remainder by 
giving long notes to the former and to the latter short ones. More- 
over, while in old Italian fugues the ““andamento” or tail section of 
the subject may be dropped after the exposition and the subject 
reduced to the head motive, here two sections of the subject are 
treated as separate entities for long portions of the movement, 
turning it almost into a double fugue. 

The fugue has five development sections separated by episodes 
and followed by a coda. Of the episodes the second and fourth end 
in cadenzas and the third serves as lyric relief from the dramatic 
drive of the rest of the movement. The motive which we first hear 
as the counterpoint of the subject derives from the main theme of the 
first movement. The complete subject appears only in the orthodox 
exposition, once in the second section, and once in stretto during the 
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last episode. The third section exposes 6 and augmented a; the 

fourth doubly augmented a in stretto, counterpointed by an 

abbreviated version of a, and the fifth augmented a in stretto. 
Except for Beethoven’s Grand Fugue, Op. 133, I know of only 


one other fugue that is similar to this one in treating two sections of 


the subject separately in the course of the composition: namely, the 
fourth movement of Handel’s Concerto Grosso No. 9, in F, which is 
not strictly a fugue. Here the long subject loses its last two bars 
even during the last entries of the exposition. The next two sections 
are entirely devoted to the first bar, and the last to the second bar. 

Barber’s imaginative treatment of the fugue gives it drama 
through contrast, and yet great unity. This fugue is thoroughly 
contemporary and has none of the usual archaic flavour, and it may 
be held to be the most successful fugue of our generation for this 
reason, for, while such excellent fugues as those in Hindemith’s 
*Ludus tonalis’ and in Bloch’s Second String Quartet are con- 
temporary with respect to harmonic and melodic materials, their 
overall formulation remains baroque. 

With respect to Beethoven’s fugues, which are unique in their 
combination of sonata-form or at least sonata-development with 
fugue, Barber also takes a personal, modern approach. Beethoven’s 
extreme, philosophical concentration, which leads to the fragmenta- 
tion of the melodic material, is not followed. Yet the re-shaping of 
the motives and their frequent employment in new contexts 
motive c, for example, is used both as counterpoint and for the 
episodes; a and b are added to the episodes and are re-shaped to 
furnish cadenzas and a brilliant coda—this technique is thoroughly 
in keeping with Beethoven’s ideas. 

Finally, by subtly deriving some motives from the preceding 
movements and by returning in the finale to the tonality of the 
opening movement, Barber gives his sonata unusual unity. The 
interesting and arresting thing about this work is the combination of 
thoughtfulness, masterly economy, brilliance and naturalness, which 
elicits an appeal both immediate and lasting. The fusion of con- 
temporary technique with that of the past three centuries—of 
twelve-note technique, contemporary harmonic materials, sonata- 
form, passacaglia and fugue—this thoroughly satisfying fusion 
stamps Barber’s Piano Sonata Op. 26 as a classic of our times. + 
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The Organ. By William Leslie Sumner. pp. 436. (London: Macdonald. 

1952. 30s.) 

As the sub-title, ‘ Its Evolution, Principles of Construction and Use ”’, 
indicates, this book surveys all aspects of the subject, and it is particularly 
welcome, not only because it is the first book of such scope to appear for 
a long time but also because it is thoroughly up to date, in that, para- 
doxically, it shows a deep knowledge of and sympathy with the ideals of 
the great organ eras of the past. 

It is not easy to separate the subjects of Evolution, Principles of 
Construction and Use, since the use of the organ from either composer's 
or performer’s point of view is so closely bound up with its construction 
and with its evolution. The organ is the instrument with the greatest 
possibilities of variation in character from age to age and place to place, 
and the one above all others in which the composer’s conception is liable 
to conflict with the tonal and mechanical resources—to say nothing of 
methods of performance—actually available. The author, while realizing 
this, has not been able to evolve a really satisfactory plan. The chapter 
actually headed Principles of Construction has only ten pages, some of 
which are devoted to other matters. There is, indeed a general lack of 
organization in the book—a sign of too hasty preparation, as is proved by 
the large number of mistakes of all sorts, only a small proportion of which 
will be mentioned in this review. Many of them can be attributed to 
printer or proof-reader, but by no means all. 

The first section, occupying half the book, is an historical survey, and 
is the most valuable. The chapter on the organ of the ancients is excellent 
and scholarly, while of only academic interest (though none the worse 
for that). The subsequent chapters are all of practical use to performers 
and designers. There is a good account of the medieval organ, and a 
large chapter on the critical period ‘* Gothic to Renaissance’. It would 
have been useful to have, either here or later, a fuller description of the 
various types of “‘ Schnarrwerk”’ (here contrasted with stops of the 
trumpet type, though in the next chapter Praetorius’s table includes all 
reeds under ‘“ Schnarrwerk ”)—their physical characteristics and in 
particular their tone-qualities. It is implied in a footnote that the 
‘* Baapyp ” in St. Bavo’s Church, Haarlem, is a “ bear-pipe ” and hence 
areed. Yet in the specification given on page 363 in which we have the 
spelling St. Bavon) it appears, spelt Baarpyp, among th flue-stops. 

The chapter on the baroque organ is disappointing. It is shorter than 
the importance of the subject demands and says very little about Bach’s 
organ or about the music actually played on it. There is, indeed, 
throughout the book very little discussion of the organ in relation to 
actual and named pieces, in spite of the author’s obvious interest in the 
musical qualities of the instrument. The few works mentioned are 
always very well known, but are not usually the best examples of the 
point to be illustrated; and it also seems to be implied that the majority 
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of chorale-preludes require a four-foot solo reed on the pedals. This 
chapter is largely a hotch-potch of information from various sources. 
All of it is interesting—if not always new—especially the pages dealing 
with Spanish organs, but there are mistakes and inconsistencies. For 
instance, on page 77 the author describes the Italian tonal scheme at the 
end of the sixteenth century as consisting of “a very light pressure flue 
chorus of small-scaled stops’, and on the same page as “ an open flue 
chorus of rather large-scaled pipes (the Italian principle)”. One must 
protest, too, against the untidy setting out of specifications (this applies 
to the rest of the book as well), as regards both the information given and 
the spacing and lay-out—a typical example is on page 84—to say nothing 
of errors in spelling and figures. 

Chapter V devotes almost a hundred pages to an account of the organ 
in Britain until the nineteenth century. It contains a vast amount of 
information: details of very many organ builders, lists of their intruments, 
quotations from contemporary descriptions and _ specifications. The 
chapter would have been even more valuable with a clear summary of 
the developments which took place, together with explanations of some 
of the items of information. What exactly was the “* Borrowed Great ”’ 
in the Salisbury Cathedral organ of 1710? The footnote affords no 
real help. 

There is a good chapter on ‘ The Organ in the New World’, and the 
first section ends with a sympathetic and well-balanced account of the 
organ from the time of Bach to the present, in which full justice is done to 
the magnificent work of the great nineteenth-century builders, although 
the author obviously inclines toward the classical rather than the 
“‘ romantic-symphonic ” tonal ideals. The neo-classical movement is 
discussed, but extension and electronic organs are briefly dismissed. 

The second section covers well-known ground. The chapter headed 
* Principles of Construction’ deals, curiously, with reverberation (the 
table of absorption coefficients would be much more useful if it included 
the whole range of audible frequencies), the position of the organ in the 
building and the design of the organ case, and ends with a paragraph on 
decibels and phons which has neither any connection with the rest of the 
text nor any practical value. 

The chapter called ‘ The Production of Sound ’ deals faithfully and in 
some detail with the different classes of organ pipe—acoustical theory, 
materials, scaling, voicing and tuning. We learn that “ in mean-tone 
temperament the major thirds are in tune”. Obviously they cannot all 
be; why not give precise information? The next chapter is devoted to 
a glossary of stops, preceded by a short discussion of the tonal structure of 
each manual (largely repeating previous material), interrupted by a 
quite irrelevant “ Classification of Organ Stops According to the Pipe- 
Widths ”. To judge by the unusual stops included and the common ones 
omitted, this must be taken from some foreign publication, yet no 
acknowledgement is given. The glossary is in serious need of revision. 
For many items the information given about construction and tone is 
insufficient to distinguish them from others; alphabetical order is not 
always maintained; “* q.v.”” appears after a word with no separate entry. 
The entries “ cromorne” and “ cormorne” are absolutely confusing; 
“clarion” does not appear, though “ clairon”’ does; “ seventeenth ” 
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and “ tierce’ have separate long entries; we read that the viola-da- 
gamba was “ intended to represent the old string-stop, held between the 
legs’, and that the Sesquialtera owes its name to the interval of a sixth. 
The gedecktpommer is classified with Thynne’s Zauberfléte, which is 
harmonic. The entry under “ Mixture” is good, and the true purpose 
of the “ breaks” (not merely an avoidance of very small pipes) is, for 
once, given. The description of the Diapason is good, though the phrase 
‘with a mouth not less than a quarter of the pipe diameter” is surely 
wrong. There are many more mistakes of this sort and countless errors 
in spelling and in accent and umlaut. 

The chapter on organ mechanism and action, occupying only a small 
part of the book, is adequate, though the curious statement occurs that 
the centrally placed balanced swell pedal ‘‘ encourages too little use of the 
left leg in playing the pedals’. The third section is devoted to a single 
chapter on the study and use of the organ. It might well have been 
omitted, since there is no room for more than the most elementary 
treatment. We find the inevitable warning against the use of the swell 
to great coupler and the usual recommendation of trio practice. As for 
the information given (or quoted) about touch and phrasing, the 
potentially good organist will always find it out for himself and the bad 
will ignore or forget it. The remarks on registration are sound, if rather 
narrow-minded, and there is no reference to specific pieces and hardly 
any to composers, except in the short section headed “ Bach’s Regis- 
tration’, which is disappointingly small and of little practical use. 
The statement that the “ four-foot reed called for in some of the chorale- 
preludes cannot even be supplied on the pedal organ of Westminster 
Abbey ” ignores the fact that it is readily obtained by means of couplers, 
particularly when a number of manuals are available. The author also 
seems to be unaware that Bach’s organ music of all types can be and has 
been played most effectively and clearly and movingly on high-quality 
English organs of all sorts, even the much-abused twentieth-century 
cathedral organ. 

The appendix gives fifty-seven specifications, not without mistakes 
and inconsistencies. In that of the much-discussed and eagerly awaited 
Royal Festival Hall organ the item ‘* Open Wood . . . (metal) 8” is 
surely worthy of some comment. There is a good bibliography, but the 
index is too small. There are nineteen plates and numerous diagrams, 
many taken from other books, as is obvious from the reference letters 
which are not mentioned in the text. The method of indicating pitch 
is not consistent. Ina note at the beginning (which gives a brief explana- 
tion of flue and reed pipes, surely not necessary for readers of so learned 
a book) we find “ c’”; later, “c!”’, and then ,. _ It is to be hoped that 
a much revised and corrected second edition will appear. While the book 
as it stands is well worth having, especially for its historical information, 
the author’s great enthusiasm and experience and immense knowledge 
would be much more useful in a well-arranged and reliable text. EJ 


The Mulliner Book : aCommentary. By Denis W. Stevens. pp. 84. (London: 
Stainer & Bell. 1952. 12s. 6d.) 
Designed as a companion volume to the author’s edition of the 
Mulliner Book (Musica Britannica, I), his systematic Commentary 
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analyses the contents of this fascinating anthology of mid-sixteenth 
century music in a concise, up-to-date, accurate and readable way. 
His discussion is based on a first-hand acquaintance with an exhaustive 
range of original sources and a critical knowledge of the achievements and 
failings of earlier scholars (though there are times when his assessment of 
their work becomes monotonously pitiless. “‘ Doit-on hériter de ceux 
qu’on assassine? 

Many of the questions asked by those who have bought or reviewed 
the Mulliner Book are here answered, clearly and convincingly. Mr. 
Stevens deserves special credit for his thorough research into the problem 
of supplying the verbal texts which Mulliner omitted from his transcrip- 
tions of part-songs and motets. Most of these have now been discovered 
and, in consequence, the rather limited repertory of English song of this 
period can be enriched by a dozen or more fine works by Tallis, Edwards, 
Johnson and their contemporaries. These are well worth publishing in 
their reconstructed vocal versions. Enterprising publishers, please note! 

An interesting section of the book deals with the settings of plainsongs 
found in the Mulliner Book (a useful list of these, together with their 
sources, forms pp. 76-7 of the Commentary), and their liturgical use. 
The stylistic analyses that prompted Mr. Stevens to ascribe certain 
anonymous compositions in the manuscript to their probable composers 
are here given in detail, and they are most convincing. 

An appendix contains transcriptions of a handful of pieces in tablature 
for cittern and gittern found at the end of Mulliner’s manuscript. These 
were not submitted for publication in Musica Britannica, I, which 
contains the keyboard music alone, and they form a valuable supplement 
to it. There are some trifling errors in the transcriptions (e.g. a number 
of ornaments misplaced or omitted, and a missing accidental or two) 
which might perhaps conveniently be listed in an errata sheet. The 
pieces themselves are, in Mr. Stevens’s words, ‘ unpretentious, though 
not uninteresting ”; but I am rather sorry that he did not devote a little 
more space to commenting on them and correcting the mistakes in my 
six-year-old article, which has led him astray. For instance, No. 2 is a 
setting of the “ passamezzo moderno”’, and No. 4 of the “ passamezzo 
antico”’. No. 5 (two bars of which have been omitted here) is actually 
indicated in the manuscript as an alternative version of bars 25-28 of 
No. 4. No. 6 is the galliard to No. 4; No. 7—a song arrangement in the 
form of a “ branle d’Ecosse ’’—should stop at the end of bar 10, bars 11-26 
being complete in themselves and forming another setting of the 
** passamezzo antico ”. Mr. David Lumsden,* who is making a study and 
complete inventory of early English lute-music, has found Nos. g and 10 
in several lute-books, and it would seem that Mulliner did not compose 
No. g, but merely set it for cittern. 


Certain narrowly specialized musicological studies sometimes leave 
a disconcerting impression of having been originally prepared as rather 
humdrum university theses. But no one confronted with this Commentary 
and the Musica Britannica volume with which it is associated would be 


* His discovery of a concordance between the Mulliner Book and one of the lute- 
books in Archbishop Marsh’s Library, Dublin, is inaccurately reported on p. 65 of the 
Commentary; the lute-book contains two settings of Newman’s Fancy (not one of his 
Pavan), neither of them being identical with Mulliner’s version. 
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tempted to confuse it with a mere academic taxidermist’s shop, displaying 
row upon row of lifeless and unimaginatively stuffed owls, neatly labelled. 
These transcriptions are lively, and the Commentary is stimulating and 
distinguished. The two publications constitute a valuable contribution 
to our knowledge of sixteenth-century English music. T i 


Orchestral Music: an Armchair Guide. By Lawrence Gilman. Edited by 
Edward Cushing. pp. 484. (New York: Oxford University Press. 
1951. 


Lawrence Gilman (1878-1939) was a cultivated man and, as music 
critic of the * New York Herald-Tribune’ from 1923 until his death, an 
influential journalist. Whether his friend Edward Cushing has served 
his memory well by reprinting the ephemera which make up this book— 
concert-programme notes of a rather flimsy sort—is questionable. They 
are not analyses, there are no musical illustrations, and they compare 
unfavourably with the corresponding London programme notes of their 
period (1921~39), those well-illustrated analyses by such writers as 
Alfred Kalisch, Henry Coates and Edwin Evans, the tradition of which 
has not altogether passed away even in these times of austerity, as the 
present-day B.B.C. programmes testify. It is evident that Gilman was 
writing within much narrower limits than our Londoners; and his method, 
as a rule, was merely to provide a little historical background and a 
friendly appreciation of the work in hand. 

Such analysis as there is does not always recommend itself. It strikes 
one as inadequate, for instance, in the note on Brahms’s violin concerto, 
to describe the music following the violin’s entry in the first movement as 
“ passage-work ”’ and a “ preamble to the exposition ”, when the violin, 
in point of fact, comes in with a powerful minor version of the principal 
theme, which the oboe carries on. Can this properly be called a 
“ passage’? It is disappointing in a University Press book to find the 
Concert Spirituel given a plural form. In his note on Vaughan Williams’s 
Tallis Fantasia Gilman does not mention his authority for suggesting that 
Tallis retained his place in Elizabeth’s Chapel Royal thanks to his “ talent 
for conforming to the religious faith and forms of worship which happened 
to be uppermost at the moment”’, while privately inclining towards 
Roman Catholicism. There is, in fact, no authority for the suggestion, 
which springs from a misunderstanding of Elizabethan conditions. The 
famous example of Byrd is proof that recusancy did not preclude member- 
ship of the Chapel Royal, and there is the similar example of Westcote, 
also a Romanist, whom Elizabeth confirmed in his position as choirmaster 
at St. Paul’s. 

The repertory of the two orchestras (those of New York and Phila- 
delphia) for which these notes were written seems to have differed but 
little from that of the London concert halls of the time, but both Bruckner 
and Mahler appear to have been more generously represented, and 
likewise Saint-Saéns. One American only is included, namely Loeffler, 
unless Bloch is counted as American. The English composers represented 
are Purcell, Elgar, Vaughan Williams, Delius and Halst. A note on 
Elgar—not by Gilman but by his editor—is pitched in a sharper key than 
anything else in these pages. Denying Elgar genius, it describes him as 
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‘a very minor master”. But Gilman heard in the ‘ Enigma ’ Variations 
“an utterance of the faith and fortitude of a truly valorous and heroic 
spirit, a great artist and a noble mind ”. R.C. 


Pelléas et Mélisande: ou la rencontre miraculeuse d’une poésie et d’une musique. 
By J. van Ackere. pp. 77. (Brussels: Les Editions de la Librairie 
encyclopédique. 1952.) 


The author is a devoted Debussyan; and in the introductory chapter 
to his detailed guide to the score of ‘ Pelléas’ he very justly applauds, to 
begin with, the composer’s judgement in abbreviating Maeterlinck’s 
tragedy for his purpose. (The poet’s nineteen scenes were reduced by 
the musician to fifteen, to say nothing of numerous small cuts.) The 
‘“* miraculous meeting ” of his title is no extravagance. The play was an 
incomplete thing before Debussy adopted it—a mannered piece of work, 
excluded from the category of great and, perhaps, even from serious art by 
the helplessness of its characters in the hands of Destiny. Mr. van Ackere 
goes too far in his assertion that Debussy’s music makes us forget what 
wraiths Maeterlinck’s persons are; but it is true that they and their 
actions are immeasurably enriched by the music. Our analyst is surely 
right in making the point that Golaud, in particular, is humanized by the 
musician’s art. Less happy is his postulate that Debussy’s musico- 
dramatic style is, compared with “ conventional opera ’”’, “ like life ”’. 
This is inacceptable. Debussy’s conventions are different but not “ like 
life °°—fortunately, for we do not go to art for what is merely lifelike. 

This is not a critical work. Mr. van Ackere is wholly an admirer, 
and even an idolater. The value of his work lies in his analysis, which is 
thorough. One or two questionable points catch the eye. Comparing 
the scoring of * Pelléas ’ with that of ‘ Tristan ’, he mentions as an example 
of Debussy’s “ sobriety ” that he uses only one tuba. But there is only one 
in ‘ Tristan’. More oddly still, we find in the analysis of Debussy’s 
score more than one reference to “ tubas”’. A peculiarity of the author’s 
terminology is his use of the expression major and minor fourths; for 
instance, in the account given of the scene between Mélisande and the 
wounded Golaud (Act II, scene ii). Pelléas is mentioned in the dialogue, 
and the orchestra refers to Pelléas’s theme, a theme which in its original 
form is contained within a perfect fourth, with a major third as its second 
interval. At the point in question the analyst says that the second interval 
of the theme is here “ diminished (minor fourth, D-A}y)”’. But this 
interval, on p. 86 of the vocal score, is an augmented fourth (D down 


to Ab). RC. 


The Musical Experience of Composer, Performer, Listener. By Roger Sessions. 


pp. 127. (Princeton: University Press. 1950. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1951. 16s.) 


Here we are in good company. This is an elementary book in one 
sense—it treats of fundamental subjects with little in the way of divagation 
or even illustration, the matter representing a course of six lectures 
delivered at the Julliard School, New York. But, spare though it is, the 
argument is serried and serious; economical of words, but the outcome of 
an uncommon mind, never superficial or catchpenny. Mr. Sessions 
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tackles such questions as the elemental musical impulse, the relations 
between composer and performer, associative expression in music (*‘ not 
in its pure form so common as is sometimes assumed; most often it 
consists in association through movement, which is . . . the very stuff of 
musical expression ’’); the composer’s train of thought (‘ The composer 
is no longer simply a craftsman; he has become a musical thinker, a 
creator of values—values which are primarily aesthetic, hence psycho- 
logical, but hence, as an inevitable consequence, ultimately of the deepest 
human importance ”’); the lay listener’s experience (“‘ What the layman 
needs is not to acquire facts but to cultivate senses: the sense of rhythm, of 
articulation, of contrast, of accent. He needs to be aware of the pro- 
gression of the bass as well as the treble line; of a return to the principal or 
to a subsidiary key, of a far-flung tonal plan. He needs to be aware of all 
these things as events which the ear witnesses and appreciates as a 
composition unfolds. . . . I feel most strongly that the music is most 
readily understood if the technique is forgotten ”’) 

Such paths have been much trodden, but Mr. Sessions’s observations 
are of a sustained freshness of effect, not from any seeking for effect but 
thanks to a native integrity. He thinks no more of cutting an original 
attitude than he does of verbal showmanship (his English style, for that 
matter, is excellent in its severe way, apart from some confusion between 
Should and Would, and a weakness for that detestable Germanism 
“ voice-leading ’’); his single aim is the truth. It is the quality of his 
mind, and no deliberate avoidance, which steers him clear of platitude. 

Many a reader will be taken by a kind of dry wit to be found, for 
instance, when he touches upon Hindemith’s flirtations with the harmonic 
series. He is scrupulously polite towards Hindemith; but “ it seems to me 
clear ’’, he says, “* that physics and music are different spheres and that, 
though they certainly touch at moments, the connection between them is 
an occasional and circumstantial, not an essential, one”. Excellent is 
the chapter on ‘ The Performer’. “‘ Composer and performer ”’, he says, 
“are not only collaborators in a common enterprise but participants in 
an essentially single experience.” ‘‘ A musical gesture” is his term for 
what the composer has attempted to indicate with his complicated 
system of symbols. He goes on: 

. a gesture, if it is to be living and genuinely expressive, must be unique; it must 
go beyond mere mechanical repetition and be invested with fresh energy if it is to 
live in time. Paradoxically enough, it cannot be really perpetuated in any other 
way; this is the very condition of its existence and, above all, of its endurance. . . . 
The listener—the person who responds to the music, who re-creates it either intern- 
ally or externally—will respond to the musical gesture only as long as it strikes him 
freshly, or as long as he is capable of apprehending it as created anew and not as 
something mechanically repeated. 55 

... It is true that composers on occasion quarrel with this view, and insist upon 
what I would call a literal-minded rather than a genuinely spontaneous performance. 
My experience has been that when they do the effect is almost certainly disastrous. 
For when the performer is not left free to follow the dictates of his own musical 
impulse and to achieve the eloquence natural to him he becomes, with the best will 
in the world, constrained and unable to achieve any eloquence whatever. 


R. C. 


How Music expresses Ideas. By Sidney Finkelstein. pp. 128. (London: 
Lawrence and Wishart. 1952. 9s. 6d.) 
The title does not correspond to the contents of this little book. 
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Mr. Finkelstein deals, in point of fact, with ideas that can be expressed 
only verbally. The ideas music expresses must be musical ideas; and the 
author, seeking to make them out to be other, is again and again driven 
back to the texts that composers have chosen. Religious, political and 
other ideas have doubtless existed in the minds of composers of music as 
often as not, and may frequently have played an indirect part in their 
creations; but music does not “ express ”’ those ideas, but rather represents 
in artful form the emotion they have called forth. So when Schweitzer 
speaks of the accompaninent in Bach’s setting of ‘ Quia respexit’ as “a 
veritable musical picture of the Madonna ” we recognize an enthusiast’s 
hyperbole; and similarly hyperbolic is Mr. Finkelstein’s discovery of 
** partisanship on behalf of the oppressed people ” as the idea expressed 
in those musical compositions which win his regard. Mariolatry may 
preoccupy the mind of one musician, and revolutionary socialism 
another’s, but neither, by the very nature of his art, can express those 
interests in music; the nearest they can come to such an expression is by 
their choice of literary texts. 

Mr. Finkelstein appears to be much less interested in musical ideas, 
strictly speaking, than in the political background of the composers he 
discusses. His weakness is for all things Russian and for folk-music, to 
which he ascribes the highest virtues—rather, it would seem, because of 
the anonymity and presumably lowly caste of its authors than for its 
musical merits, which are never appraised or compared (all folk-music is 
regarded as first-rate). Chopin’s strength “came from the melodic 
idiom he had learned from the songs and dances of his native Poland ”’. 
So we are told. How strange, then, that there was only one Chopin! 
Hundreds of Polish musicians in 1830 must have known as well as Chopin 
what a mazurka was, and what a polonaise. How much this writer is 
inclined to ascribe to the “ folk” and how little to the individual may 
again be judged from his sentence on Bartok: ** His large-scale works, 
such as his string quartets, sonatas, suites and concertos, are develop- 
ments of the forms, styles of instrumentation and melodic material dis- 
covered in folk-music.”’ The book abounds in such general assertions as 
this: 

The working-class approach to music combines the humanity of folk-music, the 
continual search for genuine human imagery born out of the people’s life and 
struggles against oppression, with the technique to be learned from the cumulative 
developments of musical realism. 

The reader may ask himself whether this, in point of fact, means 
anything at all, and particularly whether there can truly be said to be, 
in no matter what society, a specifically working-class approach to music. 
And then those “ cumulative developments of musical realism”! To use 
language to so woolly an effect is to betray an inaptitude for thinking. 
We go on to flattering accounts of Shostakovitch’s art and achievements 
and the regenerate Prokofiev’s new lease of life, the result of his return to 
his native land. Mr. Finkelstein is a pronounced antagonist of what he 
calls “ formalism ”’, especially as represented by Schonberg. He is a 
negrophil, and says: “‘ The repression of the music of the Negro people 
has a disastrous effect on all American music.” Repression! And one 
had been labouring under the belief that for about forty years the entire 
world had been tyrannized over by Negro music! Far be it from an 
English critic to controvert an American’s pronouncements on_ his 
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country’s social problems; but when Mr. Finkelstein devotes a whole 
page to the denouncing of the American Negro’s segregation and dis- 
abilities, saying that he is “ debarred from most educational and pro- 
fessional opportunities *’, one cannot help remembering that, when the 
New York orchestra came to play at the Edinburgh Festival last year, 
one of the American pieces brought out was by a coloured composer. 
Is this page of denunciation, then, another instance of an enthusiast’s 
hyperbole ? R. C. 


Vocal Technique. By Percy Judd. pp. 145. (London: Sylvan Press. 
1951. 10s. 6d.) 


The author is an experienced musician, singer and teacher, and his 
book is lively and stimulating, if far from being a masterpiece of exposition. 
Although Mr. Judd is well aware of the irrelevance of physiological 
learning to the art of song (** A good deal of the teacher’s time,” he says, 
‘is nowadays spent on eliminating faults which have developed through 
so-called scientific methods ”’), his book is cluttered up with such physi- 
ology, diagrams of the larynx and so on, all of which is—as he himself 
acknowledges when he contemns the theory “ that practical training must 
be founded on a sound knowledge of the vocal organs ’—interesting 
though it may be, of little or no practical use to the singer, and has, for 
that matter, been thoroughly well done elsewhere, notably in Evetts and 
Worthington’s ‘ Mechanics of Singing’, a book not mentioned in his 
bibliography. Mr. Judd recognizes, indeed, how imperfect even at this 
time of day is vocal science. And as for theories of voice production, 
almost their only value “ is to be found in their confutation of others ” 
An illustration of his scepticism is a question he puts: “Is it mere 
coincidence that the decline in the standard of the art has been progressive 
since the invention of the laryngoscope and the scientific study of vocal 
physiology which followed it?” And again: “ There is little doubt that 
with no theories at all there would be less bad singing.” 

The gist of Mr. Judd’s teaching is found in his third chapter, ‘ The 
Supremacy of the Ear’. ‘‘ The singer’s training must ”’, he insists again 
and again, “ be as much aural as vocal.” ‘‘ We first hear, then sing.” 
* The sine-qua-non ”’, he goes so far as to say, “ is the good ear, not the 
good voice.” The reason for bad singing is that “ singers either cannot 
hear what they are doing or are singularly perverse”. The reader feels 
that this is a simplification; or, surely, a mere course of listening to Kirsten 
Flagstad, if only that listening were intent enough, should reproduce 
something like that artist’s technique, whereas we know that considerable 
Branganes have season after season gone on performing without approxi- 
mation to that Isolde’s exemplary evenness of scale and steadiness of tone. 

Along with this doctrine of reproduction of good vocal tone by dint 
of intent hearing goes a surprisingly light treatment of breath technique. 
‘** Like most instinctive activities,” our author maintains, “ breathing is 
best left alone.” It is a point of view that will not recommend itself to 
those whose experience suggests that the foundation of vocal technique is 
controlled abdominal breathing, command of which. surely renders 
supererogatory such recommendations as we find on p. 69: * The student 
must be encouraged to allow the jaw to drop loosely.” “ Muscular 
rigidity must be avoided.” Yes, indeed! But how? One can only 
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regard it as a deficiency in this book that so little should be said of the 
appropriate diaphragmatic control, the result of which is that the singer 
need give not an instant’s thought to his jaw, which is now free and ready 
to carry out the articulatory intentions of the mind. But, as Mr. Judd 
says, his book does not profess to assume the impossible role of a substitute 
for a teacher. 

It is disappointing that anyone of our author’s authority should 
countenance a number of hoary old fallacies, or at any rate treat them as 
open questions, as when he says: “ There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to whether resonance occurs in the windpipe and thorax ”’. 
Evetts and Worthington have put down once for all the truth of all this: 

... the thoracic cavity is in effect closed during phonation, the extremely narrow 
slit between the vocal cords being the only opening. The nasal sinuses have also 
been described as resonators. Their openings, however, are much too small to allow 
of their acting in this way. The unimportance of the nose, as distinct from the post- 
nasal space (naso-pharynx) in resonation, is shown by lightly occluding the nostrils 
with the fingers during phonation, when no difference in the tone can be detected. 

Neither, as has been suggested, do the bones of the skull or the trunk act as resonators 

like the sound-board of a pianoforte. They are effectively damped by the overlying 

tissues, just as the sound-board would be if covered with wet felt. The only cavity 
then which has an appreciable effect as a resonator is that composed of the pharynx 

and the mouth.* . 

Where Mr. Judd is eminently sound is in denouncing the suggestion 
‘“‘ that if the singer shapes his resonators in a certain way a certain vowel 
will result,” a suggestion typical of the absurdities of the literature of 
singing. No; singing, though difficult, is not as difficult as all that! The 
mind shapes the vowel, and the resonators obey. All that is necessary, 
so far as pronunciation goes, is that the mind should know how this or 
that vowel or consonant should sound. Easy! And one therefore feels 
inclined to question the usefulness of Mr. Judd’s phonetic tables towards 
the end ofhis book. They suggest a gratuitous multiplication of difficulties. 

Plenty of other discussible points are raised. “‘ Current English 
speech makes little demand in regard to exact control of vowel quality.” 
Really? It is arguable that the demands made are precise and exacting. 
Who among us is not profoundly influenced by any aberration from 
accepted vowel qualities when it comes to voting at our club for a candidate 
for membership? Again, is it true that it is incumbent on the singer to 
“study the mechanism” of the production of the sounds of speech 
(p. 106)? This doctrine seems to contravene Mr. Judd’s own principle of 
“the supremacy of the ear”’. To study the mechanism of pronunciation 
is to land in a dreadful bog. Did not Garcia suggest that the action of the 
larynx had something to do with the pronunciation of vowels? And 
is it not notorious that the larynx is an organ beyond the mind’s direct 
control? All this is unnecessarily far-fetched. The truth surely is that 
teachers of singing must bear much of the blame for the faulty pronunciation 
commonly heard, in tolerating falsified vowels in the supposed interest of 
some such quality as richness, darkness, brightness, or whatever it may be, 
so that a sufficiently eloquent word like “‘ death ” becomes “ duth ’’, and 
the like. R. C. 


** The Mechanics of Singing.’ By Edgar T. Evetts and Robert A. Worthington. 
(London. Dent. 1928.) 
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Symphony No. 1. For full orchestra. By Malcolm Arnold. Miniature 
Score. (Lengnick. 8s. 6d.) 


Arnold’s symphony in three movements (Allegro, Andantino and 
Vivace con fuoco) is a pleasant and evocative mixture of urgency, charm 
and knitting. The tunes and harmonies are basically diatonic, and a 
sense of stability is driven home by the severely economical use of material. 
There is a neatness of phrase and form that compares well with that of 
Lennox Berkeley, while perky, not to say jazzy, cross-rhythms, syncopa- 
tions, and a large amount of wide-open-space two-part clashing counter- 
point in doubled octaves displays an unpredictable mischief, as of a 
tiger-cub, playful but rather rough. The first movement in D minor is 
concerned with the contrasting of two themes, the one rhetorical, menac- 
ing and linear, the other (poco meno mosso) a curious antiphonal affair, 
where a phrase of unaccompanied tune alternates with an engaging 
chord-sequence, all interspersed with mysterious distant side-drum beats. 
An exciting development, in which are heard, amongst other things, 
horn glissandi and timpani playing “ f possible ’’, leads to an abbreviated 
recapitulation, where tubular bells and tamtam join the fray. Mean- 
while, the brass is kept busy. In addition to the instruments already 
mentioned, the kitchen requires bass-drum, cymbals, glockenspiel and 
xylophone. The second movement in C major is an elegant sort of 
neo-classical minuet, in rather measured steps, relying for interest more 
on devices of scoring and canonic contrivances than on melodic or 
harmonic profundity. Anxiety and mystery have given way to a debonair 
orchestrated pause before the final movement. The third and last 
movement starts in an impetuous 6/8 tempo, almost as if it were a scherzo. 
Here again the theme (marked “ sempre staccatissimo ”’) is ruled with 
a rod of iron, allowed no irresponsible exuberance, and made to get on 
with the matter in hand. Of course it gets rather irritated at its re- 
striction, and after serving its master with a wry sneer by tying itself up 
in one or two pointless knots, tries to escape in a series of disguises, 
fugued, inverted and fugued again, then alla marcia, and finally, after a 
sudden deathly silence, in an apotheosis (maestoso) over a basso ostinato; 
and the movement ends in a blaze of D major. 


Six Metamorphoses after Ovid. Op. 49. For Oboe Solo. By Benjamin 
Britten. (Boosey & Hawkes. 3s.) 


To write music for a solo instrument is, at the best of times, an awe- 
inspiring task, and to play it may well be equally uncomfortable. Britten 
has brought it off with characteristic aplomb, avoiding anything like an 
extended melody or direct repetition of a section, but uttering happy 
fragments of themes in ever-changing shapes, so that each piece is like 
a pastoral improvisation, where the shepherd’s pipe can never remember 
the original starting-point of a tune and loses itself in a fresh excursion of 
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‘ Niobe ’, 
tempi and are by no means excessively rambling. 
* Narcissus ’ contain delicious descriptive music 
gios illustrate the sun’s chariot, and gentle contrasted flutters portray a 
pretty face prettily reflected in a pool. ‘ Niobe’ 


diatonic 
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so to play it. 


Copland. 
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exquisite musical verbiage. 
‘Pan’ is tentative and indefinite, the subsequent five, * Phaeton’ 
* Bacchus ’, ‘ Narcissus’ and ‘ Arethusa’, have very definite 
Phaeton 


At the same time, though the first piece 


(Boosey & Hawkes.) 


and 


whirring triplet arpeg- 


is a noble lamentation. 
It is something of a tour-de-force to have written this work, but doubly 


Concerto for Clarinet and string orchestra, with harp and piano. 


Full Score. 


By Aaron 


This single-movement work, lasting seventeen minutes, starts de- 


‘Gymnopédies’. <A 


total 


cadenza 
inconsequent and erratic; but the threads are gathered up later. 


effect somewhat 
follows which 


ceptively enough with a slow ruminating waltz accompanied in broken 
tenths—the 


reminiscent of Satie’s 
at first sight appears 
And 


then the real business starts—the joke is on us, and we wake from our 


reverie to snatches of ragtime crude and piquant, and to sections of 


subtler syncopation, gathering speed and intensity in a long climax, till 
the tempo broadens and a semi-glissando spells finis. All in all, it is an 
exciting hotchpotch of unpretentious tomfoolery, reverently dedicated 


to Benny Goodman. 


Rhythm Study No. 1, for player piano. By Conlon Nancarrow. Published 
in ‘ New Music’, October 1951. 


A rather unappetizing piece of mechanical jargon, which even two 
players (if they wanted to) could not render as a piano duet, owing to its 


material aridity and rhythmic complexity. 


There is no harmonic or 


melodic interest worth speaking of, though there is a plethora of chord- 
sequences and note sequences, and innumerable scrunches, so that I can 
well understand why it takes a dumb animal like the pianola to put up 
with such an imposition. As a rhythmic study, I have no doubt, it puts 
a severe test on every cogwheel concerned, but will scarcely do more than 
tickle the ears of a human listener, passing higgledy-piggledy in at one 
and out at the other, on account of its excessive complication. There is 


a limit to the number of eggs that can be put into one basket. 


Mr. 


Nancarrow has just piled everything in, including Pelion and Ossa. 
But to surprise your friends after the coffee, it might be ideal. 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


Score, 45s.) 


By 


R. Vaughan Williams. 


(O.U.P. 


Vocal 


For a discussion of the work readers are referred to Herbert Murrill’s 


article in the issue for October, 1951. 


Let us hope that the publication 


of the vocal score (which includes a German adaptation by R. Miiller- 
Hartmann with additions by Genia Hornstein) is a prelude to many 


more performances. 
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i: Concerto, Op. 13, No. 2, for Harpsichord or Pianoforte. By J. C. Bach. 
: Arranged and Edited by Adam Carse. (Augener. Full Score, 
78. od. 

2 


This D major concerto, while obviously in the galant style, is more 
interesting than the average. The score specifies two oboes (flute in the 
low movement), two horns and strings besides the soloist, who in all the 
tuttis has to double the orchestral parts exactly. Whether this last 


feature appears in the original is not clear, since no indication is given 
of the extent to which the work has been “arranged”. But it is a 
useful performing edition and, since the string parts are not difficult and 
the omission of wind leaves no gaps, can be recommended for amateur 
: orchestras, though a skilful soloist is needed. <A lively performance 
would not be out of place on the professional concert platform. The first 
q movement has all the essentials of the classical concerto form without the 
| cadenza. The slow movement, based on the Scottish air ‘ Saw you my 


father’, has some rather inane variation. The finale is a lively and 


E. J. 


attractive rondo. 


Besardo Suite, No. 1, for full orchestra. By Matyas Seiber. Miniature 
Score. (Augener. 7s. 6d. 

Six short movements based on tunes taken from Jean Baptiste Besard’s 
anthology * Thesaurus Harmonicus’, published in 1603, form this 
interesting suite. The music has not been modernized in its inner 
spirit, but merely figged out for more variegated appeal with the veneer 
of modern orchestration. There is wit, charm and dignity, but all 
i inherent in the music itself. The only disappointment is that the names 
of the original composers of the various tunes are not given. 


Deux Piéces pour Quatuor a cordes. By Ernest Bloch. Williams’s Miniature 
Scores No. 7. (Joseph Williams. 53s.) 

4 The Deux Piéces provide seven and a half minutes of colour and 
passion in a style harmonically scriabinesque. The first piece, Andante 
moderato, after an initial outburst of melody, works up from a pp misterioso 
to an exciting central climax, which in turn gives way to a calmer 
atmosphere for the close. The second piece, Allegro con moto, is in a 
barbarous 6/8, angular, rhythmic and peppered with repeated quavers. 
A central section, pitt lento, gives welcome contrast to the angry onrush of 
the rest of the movement. The work as a whole is an absorbing and 
effective contribution to the world of chamber music. 


P.. A. 


Acht Hymnen. By Heinrich Finck. (6s.) Zwélf Geistliche und Weltliche 
Werke. By Guillaume Dufay. (6s.) Drei Psalmen. By Josquin des 
Prés. (6s.) Missa de Beata Virgine. By Josquin des Prés. (8s.) 


London: Novello. 
These four volumes are Nos. 9, 19, 33 and 42 respectively, of the 


collection ‘ Das Chorwerk’ (Méseler Verlag Wolfenbiittel), under the 
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general editorship of Professor Friedrich Blume. One can call this a 
semi-practical edition—modern clefs, modern notation, the same time- 
signature for each voice, while some of the numbers have been transposed. 
But the bar-lines are between the staves, and there are no ties—i.e., a 
semibreve coming half-way through a 4/4 bar carries over for the first 
half of the next bar. The advantage of this is that the page looks nice and 
clean. The disadvantage is that the average chorister is not necessarily 
familiar with this method. All except the Dufay are for voices only. 
(The Josquin Mass requires five voices.) The twelve Dufay pieces are 
in three parts, requiring various vocal and instrumental combinations. 
All four volumes contain some exquisite music, and that at a fairly reason- 
able price for these days. The Josquin Mass presents some problems in 
“musica ficta”’, and there will be many who will disagree with the 
editor, particularly in the Credo and the Gloria. 


Jesu, Foy and Treasure. A sacred cantata for Soprano (or Tenor) and 
Bass, mixed chorus and small orchestra. By Buxtehude. Ed. by 
Robert Groves. Vocal Score. (Hinrichsen. 3s.) Voices of Night. 
Cantata for Soprano and Baritone, chorus and orchestra. By 
Franz Reizenstein. Vocal Score. (Novello. 9s.) 


Buxtehude’s cantata is another work that should be popular with the 
smaller choral societies. It is simple for all concerned, with the notable 
exception of the bass aria. ““ Hence, thou noisome serpent ”’, which might 
have been written for the Reverend Gosling, with its bottom E’s and D’s. 
It is nicely edited. The original German text is not given. 

Reizenstein’s cantata is a large-scale work lasting fifty minutes. The 
text is arranged by Christopher Hassall, and ranges from Campion to 
Hassall. This is obviously a work of extreme competence, and a hearing 
strengthens this opinion. Some may have gone away after hearing it 
with a feeling of complete satisfaction; those who did not may find the 
cause in the fact that the composer’s craftsmanship does sometimes 
appear to swamp his imagination. On the other hand, a second hearing 
may perfectly well open up new paths of appreciation. The sources of 
influence are at times obvious; but they are good, and blend in a sur- 
prisingly effective way. The scoring is perhaps the forte of the work, 
although the voices are never maltreated. They are in the line of classical 
tradition, imitative counterpoint being the rule rather than the exception. 
On the first hearing the lively movements seemed much more satisfactory 
than the slower ones. . 


Concerto. For Oboe, String Orchestra and Harp. By William Alwyn. 
Miniature Score. (Lengnick. 3s. 6d.) Thirty-two Piano Pieces. 
By Béla Barték. (Boosey & Hawkes.) Fantasia on ‘ The Irish Ho- 
Hoane’. For Pianoforte Duet. By Bernard Stevens. (Lengnick. 
4s.) Sinfonietta. For Small Orchestra. By Thomas Arne and 
Geoffrey Bush. Score. (Augener. 4s. 6d.) [The same, now called 
Sonata, for two pianos. Two copies. 4s.] 


Alwyn’s Concerto has already been reviewed in these pages from the 
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reduced score. This new miniature score is executed by Lengnick’s 
masterly scribe, and it is wonderfully clear. 

The Bartok pieces have been selected from the composer’s two classic 
books * For Children’. The editor has placed the pieces in a sequence 
which he considers best for teaching purposes, and the result is an 
excellent introduction to Bartok’s style, and to the modern idiom in 
general. 

Bernard Stevens’s Fantasia is effectively written for the medium, and 
abounds in subtle rhythms and canonic ingenuities. 

The Arne-Bush Sinfonietta is based on Arne’s Harpsichord Sonata 
No. 5. It is well scored for a small orchestra (up to two trumpets, two 
horns and two drums). It is in three movements, the second of which is 
of three bars duration. The two piano arrangement is excellent. 


Russian Fair. For two pianofortes. By Cyril Scott. (Elkin, 5s. per copy.) 
Playtime Pieces. Five pianoforte duets. By Arthur Baynon (Elkin, 
3s. 6d.) Bandinage. For piano duet. By Alec Rowley. (Elkin, 
2s. 6d.) 

* Russian Fair’ is described as a dance-fantasy on two Russian folk- 
tunes, and takes about six minutes in performance. Both tunes are very 
gay, and though similar, by reason of their essentially Russian flavour, 
the phrase-lengths of one are duple and of the other, triple. This im- 
portant difference goes a long way to make the piece the success that it 
obviously is. It requires competent technique from both players. 

* Playtime Pieces’ are for the early “ teen-ager ”’, and are not lacking 
in charm and light-heartedness. ‘ Badinage’ requires a little more 
technique, and in practically no time at all says very little quite nicely. 


B. W.G.R. 


Cancionero Popular de la Provincia de Madrid. Vol. 1. (Barcelona, 1951.) 


With this volume the Spanish Institute of Musicology initiates a new 
series devoted to folkloric music in Spain. The vast amount of material 
already in print on Spanish folk-music creates the problem of overlap for 
any new series. The Institute, however, proposes to systematize on a 
geographic basis the folk-song of Spain. Madrid, the central province, 
was a logical geographic centre from which to start; a second volume 
dealing with Manchegan folk song appeared in the spring of 1952. 

Although no essentially new disclosures can be found in the initial 
volume of the series, still the sumptuous presentation of already thrice 
familiar material is a welcome addition. The 235 songs are all printed as 
if monodic compositions, but anyone familiar with the material knows 
the inevitability of accompaniment. The classification of songs follows 
the calendar arrangement, beginning with Christmas songs, then songs 
of the carnival before Lent, then Lenten songs, then spring and summer 
songs. The sub-classifications are loosely related. The editors, Marius 
Schneider and José Romeu Figueras, found no musical basis for dividing 
the material, but had instead to rely for their division on such a purely 
exterior aid as the time of year when each song should be sung. Does 
this difficulty in finding an essential musical basis for dividing the material 
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suggest that a sameness in turns of phrase, or in musical structure, or in 
melodic intervals favoured, pervades all the material, regardless of when 
sung? A study of the songs themselves would lead to an affirmative 
answer. R. S. 


Six Suites for Viola (Originally for Cello). By J. S. Bach. Transcribed by 

Watson Forbes. (Chester. 10s. 6d.) Passacaglia for Violin Alone 

(or Viola Alone). By Heinrich J. Franz von Biber. Edited by 

Max Rostal. (Chester. 3s. 6d.) Sonata per Flauto Traverso e Continuo. 

By A. Vivaldi. Edited by Millicent Silver and John Francis. 

(Chester. 5s.) Sonata inC major. Kigd, for Piano (or Harpsichord 

Duet. By Mozart. Edited by Howard Ferguson with an introduc- 

tion by A. Hyatt King. (O.U.P. 6s. 6d.) 

These publications, three of which make available music virtually 
unknown hitherto, are very praiseworthy, since their editors have com- 
bined exemplary scholarship with much practical experience as 
performers. Bach’s Cello Suites are, naturally, transposed an octave 
higher, except for No. 6, in which the high notes of the five-stringed 
cello would become uncomfortable; accordingly it is raised only a fourth, 
which necessitates in places an unsatisfactory disturbance of the bass 
outline, though the editor has smoothed things over as well as possible. 
In No. 4 modifications have been made to chords impossible with normal 
tuning. Full bowing and fingering is given. 

Biber’s Passacaglia, fairly well-known by reputation, is now easily 
accessible for the first time. An interesting precursor of Bach’s Chaconne, 
it has plenty of variety of textural invention, which does not, however, 
compensate for the harmonic monotony inherent in sixty-five repetitions 
of the four-note ground nor for the lack of general plan. The editor has 
added complete fingering, bowing and expression marks, and detailed 
instructions for bowing the multiple-stops. The interpretation of some of 
the signs for ornaments might be disputed. 

Vivaldi’s sonata, from a manuscript in the University Library, 
Cambridge, is a pleasant and innocuous work in four movements of the 
usual type. Millicent Silver’s realization of the figures (fortunately 
printed) gives some contrapuntal interest without too much elaboration. 
In the second movement a melodic figure in the right hand makes 
annoying consecutive octaves with the bass whenever it appears; this 
could have been avoided by putting it a third higher. There are also 
octaves within the continuo part in the third movement. 

In a long introduction to the Mozart duet sonata A. Hyatt King 
discusses the circumstances of composition (c. 1765), previous editions 
(it does not appear in the Breitkopf & Hartel complete edition or supple- 
ments), Leopold Mozart’s claim, probably justified, that it was the first 
four-hand sonata ever written, and the work itself in relation to con- 
temporary style and to Mozart’s own developments. The sonata shows 
a fine grasp of duet-style and there are some interesting structural features, 
notably in the recapitulation in the first movement and in the final rondo 
which is interrupted by an adagio near the end—the first example in 
Mozart. The second movement is a minuet and trio. While the piece 
can hardly compare with the later duet sonatas, it is worth playing and 
not too difficult. 
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Trio for Flute, Oboe and Piano. By John Addison. (Augener. Score and 
parts, 12s. 6d.) Sextet, for String Quartet, Clarinet and Piano. 
By Aaron Copland. (Boosey & Hawkes. Miniature Score, 53.) 

John Addison’s charming and vivacious work, lasting thirteen 
minutes, can be confidently recommended. Great fluency and continuity 
of thought are combined with an harmonic and rhythmic piquancy well 
suited to the light-weight instrumental combination. The general 
similarity of flute and oboe parts—treated as a group contrasted with the 
piano—precludes the exploitation of individual characteristics of either 
instrument, apart from the general lightness of effect and the obvious 
tonal contrast, but full scope is given for the composer’s very expert 
manipulation of the musical material in true chamber style.  Skilful 
playing is required. 

Copland’s fifteen-minute sextet is in some ways reminiscent of 
Addison’s trio but the melodic lines are more angular, expecially in the 
outer movements, and the harmony is drier, though not less piquant. 
The rhythmic treatment, so complex that it cannot possibly be appreciated 
fully without seeing the score, helps to give the work immense vitality. 
A certain lack of definition in the relationships between the various 
instrumental groups indicates transcription from another medium, 


Concerto for Clarinet and Strings. By Malcolm Arnold. Transcription by 
the composer for Clarinet and Piano. (Lengnick. 8s.) 


In the first movement the composer exploits many of the capabilities 
of the clarinet—large range of pitch and dynamics, arpeggios, tremolando 
effects and shrieking high notes, but is unable to reconcile conflicting 
elements of style. The F major tune near the beginning merely sounds 
vulgar in the context—especially on the clarinet. The manipulation of 
keys is often clumsy; for instance in the transition to the F major tune 
a particularly awkward example), and in the unbalancing effect of 
B minor near the end. The second movement, in essence a set of con- 
tinuous variations with a dramatic solo part, and the Allegro con Fuoco 
finale are much more successful. There are discrepancies between the 
separate solo part and the clarinet stave on the pianist’s copy, and other 
misprints. 


Variations on a Greek Folk-song, for two pianos. By Charles Spinks. 
Hinrichsen. Score, 5s. 6d. 

Here we have a rich elaboration of a simple theme into a full and 
complex texture, with harmony highly coloured (though firmly rooted in 
D minor) in a style reminiscent at different times of various French 
organ composers from Franck to Dupré. Sometimes the colour fades in 
conventional cadences, which are rather frequent owing to the nature 
of the theme, but the structural arrangement of the seven variations and 
short coda and the melodic invention are good. The fine appearance of 
the engraving hardly compensates for a number of mistakes in notes and 
accidentals. 
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Prelude and Fugue on a Theme by Cyril Scott. By Edmund Rubbra. Trans- 
cribed for Organ by Bernard Rose. 


This work, the original piano version of which has been reviewed in a 
previous issue, sounds well on the organ; indeed the fugue gains in effect. 
The transcription continues to keep the melodic lines clean without too 
much fussy registration, though occasionally in the prelude the crossing 
of parts is needlessly obscured by using the same manual. 


Carmen Funebre. By Samuel Wesley. Psalm XIII, Op. 27. By Brahms. 
Edited by Stainton de B. Taylor. (Hinrichsen. 2s. 6d. each). 


To both pieces the editor has added an English text, retaining the 
Latin words in the first and discarding the German in the second. 
Wesley’s motet, a setting for $.S.A.T.B. of “ Omnia vanitas et vexatio 
spiritus . . .”, written in 1827, has been transcribed from a British 
Museum MS. and transposed from C¥ minor to C minor. An optional 
organ part has been added duplicating the vocal parts. The motet is in 
best a capella style with some good climaxes, though the continual return 
to the C minor chord throughout five minutes makes for some harmonic 
monotony. 

Brahms’s setting of Psalm XIII for S.S.A. has an independent organ 
part, which the editor has rearranged slightly and supplied with a few 
registration marks. Users of this edition may still have to refer to others, 
since there are a number of misprints, some definitely misleading, like the 
misplaced rest and chord in the organ part, bar 10. 

E. J. 


Pocket Scores.—Recent additions to Eulenburg’s edition of pocket 
scores include J. S. Bach’s Cantatas Nos. 55 and 155; a piano concerto 
in Eb (1770) by J. C. Bach; Haydn’s trumpet concerto in Ey and 83rd 
symphony (La Poule); Mozart’s piano concertos in By (K.456) and F 
(459), the horn concerto in D and the problematic violin concerto in 
Ep (K.268); Beethoven’s Wind Octet Op. 103 and posthumous Rondino 
for wind; Weber’s Eb clarinet concerto; Berlioz’s ‘ Beatrice’ and 
Schumann’s ‘ Manfred’ overtures; Verdi’s string quartet; and Johann 
Strauss’s ‘ Bat’ and ‘ Gypsy Baron’ overtures and ‘ Roses from the 
South’ waltz. In the Heugel series have lately appeared Bach’s fourth 
Brandenburg concerto and Mendelssohn’s Italian symphony. 
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THE SINGING TEACHER’S VOCABULARY 
Sir, 
I have read your review of Duey’s ‘ Bel Canto in its Golden Age’ 
with considerable dismay, not because it conflicts with my own view of the 
book—I have had no opportunity to read it—but because you seem to 
me to be consistently and exasperatingly unfair to the writers of books on 
vocal technique. 
Supposing you are right in your views of the lungs and the registers. 
I don’t believe that you are—but even if you are, how can that possibly 
affect the problem of teaching people to sing? A singing teacher works 
his trick by utilizing the self-suggestive faculty of the pupil. Singing 
cannot be taught through the reasoning faculty—the entire history of 
vocal experience bears witness to that. Thus the working vocabulary of 
a singing teacher refers for the most part to the sensory perceptions, and 
only fortuitously (where the two happen to coincide) to scientific truth. 
The lungs might be made of green cheese for that matter, but the singer 
who employs the breath in the historic Italian manner will still feel that 
they are alive with tone when he sings. If he sings a high note correctly 
he will still feel that the note starts in the very bottom of the lungs, and 
that the throat feels as though it extended half-way down the chest. If 
you tell him, on rational grounds, that he hasn’t got a larynx in the 
bottom of his lungs, and that his throat cannot extend itself like that— 
which it can’t—the result will merely be that he won’t open his throat, 
and that the note will not be well supported. Again, if the breath is 
employed in the manner taught in the historic Italian school of singing, 
the low notes will automatically associate themselves with the chest, the 
middle ones with the throat and mouth and the high ones with the head. 
And if you tell the singer that there is no sound-making or resonating 
mechanism in either the chest or the top of the skull, with the idea of 
getting his singing on to a rational and factual basis, you will only succeed 
in upsetting his breathing. ee 
Practically speaking, the voice is, in fact, a collection of illusions ; 
from the scientific point of view, it tells the singer lies from the top of its 
compass to the bottom. The practical art of the singing teacher rests 
on the fact that it always tells the same lies when the breath is employed in the 
same way. From the strictly factual and objective point of view every 
map tells lies to a greater or lesser extent. Mercator’s projection is the 
biggest lie of the lot; but you can still navigate by it, because its lies are 
constant. And just as a map-reference is not a fact but an agreed con- 
vention, so “ chest resonance” and “ registers” are in the first place 
descriptions of sensory perceptions which arise automatically when the 
breath is employed in a certain way. They are part of the singing 
teacher’s system of map-references, used to teach the pupil how to 
navigate his voice over the musical scale. His justification for using them 
—and the only one he needs—lies in the fact that when used by an earnest, 
persevering and intelligent pupil they achieve the desired result. He is 
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entitled to use them, and is not to be criticized for doing so because, like 
any other workman, he is entitled to construct a working vocabulary 
suited to the requirements of his work, and intended to be interpreted 
within the context of that work, and not outside it. 

As a competent singing teacher—and I claim to be that—I may be 
permitted to prefer Monteverdi’s “ stroke of the throat” to Garcia's 
“stroke of the glottis”, as being better terminology, because I am 
familiar with the sensory experience to which both terms refer, and can 
support my preference with arguments within the specialized context in 
which they are employed. On the other hand, it is not open to a scientist 
to criticize my use of the terms, since his is a different trade, and he and 
I would be talking about two altogether different aspects of the truth 
his objective and mine subjective. 

A man with a leg freshly amputated feels pain in the foot that isn’t 
there. Objectively speaking, his localization of the pain constitutes an 
illusion. But to tell him so will neither stop the pain nor cure the illusion. 
That is the case of the singer: he feels a lot of things that quite possibly 
don’t happen in the place where he feels then—and it is largely through these 
illusory feelings that he is taught to sing. 

FRANKLYN KELSEY. 
Cardiff. 


BEETHOVEN AND KOZELUCH 
Sir, 

Little did I imagine when I catalogued, in 1945, at the Cambridge 
University Library, Jack Werner’s “ Beethoven ” Gavotte and Allegro 
piano duets, and pointed out to Professor Deutsch the identicalities in 
Kozeluch’s Ballet, that I should have to wait seven years to see Mr. 
Werner’s reaction from the other side of the world. I am now optimistic 
that the spirit of the late Sir Arthur Somervell will one day answer the 
mild question I asked in ‘ Notes and Queries’ on October 2ist, 1939, 
p. 294, regarding ‘ Calphurnia’, Handel and Buononcini. 

Is it not true that Saint-Foix, good scholar though he is, nevertheless 
left certain lacunae in his arguments and calculations and has been apt 
in his enthusiasm for his subject occasionally to accept assumptions and 
conclusions favourable to his thesis, albeit unprovable? (And is there a 
soul who can truthfully and unblushingly deny falling for similar temp- 
tations?) His fixing of the date of the duet MSS. can no more be declared 
incontrovertible evidence that they were written before say, 1793 or 4, 
than can Mr. Werner’s suggestion that Kozeluch took a mean advantage 
of the youthful Beethoven by obtaining access to and cribbing his work 
if indeed, he ever had the opportunity of so doing). 

There is, I presume, no argument as to who was the better composer; 
and the works in question are of no great merit. At any rate, Beethoven, 
if he did compose them, did not deign at any time to acknowledge them 
or to publish them. Even after production bv Kozeluch he made no 
discoverable effort to discredit the plagiarist—something a man of 
Beethoven’s fiery nature would be expected to do, especially since he had 
no love for the “ miserabilis”. It is no crime on the part of a composer 
to arrange the works of other men—indeed Beethoven often did so. It is 
difficult, however, to imagine a mature musician of around forty stealing 
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the work of a youngster—keeping it, say, from four to nine years and then 
offering it to the public as his own. 

What are the alternatives? (1) Saint-Foix was wrong in his estimate 
of the date of the MSS. (2) Kozeluch wrote the music some time before 
the ballet was produced in 1794. (3) The duet MSS. are not in Beet- 
hoven’s handwriting. (4) They were communal works written in friendlier 
days. (5) Perhaps musicians, like other great minds, think (exactly) 
alike. 

As for the travel of the MSS. British Museumwards. Without some 
factual record one guess is as good as another. Could not Emma Hamilton 
have charmed it into her possession and given it to Papa Haydn to bring 
to England? They did meet once, you know; but dates are apt to get 
muddled at times and we are all human enough to fix a date occasionally! 
‘There is an Australian term I could use here—‘ Too right! ’””—but your 
Australian readers will not interpret those two words literally. 

Sydney. DonaLp R. WAKELING. 


BEETHOVEN’S NOTTURNO, OP. 42 
Sir, 

On page 272 of Music anp Lerrers, July 1952, it is suggested that 
Beethoven’s string trio Op. 8 was arranged for viola and piano “ ap- 
parently ” by Beethoven himself. In its original form the work was 
published in the autumn of 1797 by Artaria of Vienna, who announced 
it on October 7th in the ‘ Wiener Zeitung’. On December 12th 1803 
Hoffmeister of Leipzig advertised the viola transcription as Op. 42, and 
this was published in 1804. Later on Liszt included it in his edition of 
Beethoven’s collected works, published by Holle of Wolfenbiittel. Simul- 
taneously Hoffmeister also published a transcription of the trio Op. 25 
for flute and piano, numbered Op. 41. On September 22nd 1803, 
Beethoven wrote to Hoffmeister: “* Die Uebersetzungen sind nicht von 
mir, doch sind sie von mir stellenweise ganz verbessert worden, also 
kommt mir ja nicht, dass Ihr da schreibt, dass ich’s iibersetzt habe, weil 
Thr sonst liigt und ich auch gar nicht Zeit und Geduld dazu zu finden 
wusste.”’ (The transcriptions were not made by me, though I did some- 
thing to improve them. I cannot therefore allow you to say that I made 
the arrangements, for that would be a falsehood. I should, for that 
matter, never have had the time or patience to do it.) That this letter 
refers to these two transcriptions is scarcely in doubt. They were numbered 
as Op. 41 and 42 without Beethoven’s knowledge. Beethoven’s friend and 
pupil Ferdinand Ries most likely made these transcriptions. 

Winterthur. Witty Hess. 


A LUTE-MUSIC CATALOGUE 
Sir, 

Phat my thematic catalogue of English Lute Music may be as com- 
plete and useful as possible I am anxious to trace all sources of English 
tablatures of the period 1550-1630. If any of your readers can assist me 
in tracking down any such music which may be lying around uncatalogued 
and unknown it will assist me in making accessible a priceless corpus of 
largely ignored music. 

42 Garden Walk, Cambridge. Davip LuMSDEN. 
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MUSIC AND LETTERS 


TOVEY AND THE GRAMOPHONE 


Tovey’s piano playing exists. There is on the last side of the ten records 
of the Roth Quartet’s performance of ‘ The Art of Fugue’ a recording 
of Tovey’s playing of his conjectural ending of that work (Columbia 
Record Ref. No. ROX 145). It is true that this record is in rather a 
special category, but I think it gives a fair impression of Tovey’s Bach 
playing generally, and it at least deserves to be regarded as an historical 
document of some interest. I confess I have listened to it oftener than 
I have to the rest of the set to which it belongs. But that, I tell myself, 
has nothing to do with Bach, although it may have something to do with 
the fact that Tovey always maintained that ‘The Art of Fugue’ was 
keyboard music. It certainly is not string quartet music. 

STEWART DEas. 
University of Sheffield. 


PIERROT LUNAIRE 
Sir, 

In your review of * Bel Canto in the Golden Age’ you state that 
“with the exception of such eccentric productions as Schénberg’s 
* Pierrot ’, all vocal music requires beautiful rather than ugly singing ”’. 
I should like to point out that ‘ Pierrot’ is a work for reciter, not singer, 
and that your two references to it are therefore not relevant. 


R. A. WHEELER. 


West Wickham. 
REVIEWERS 
B. W. G. R. : : . Bernard Rose 
E. J. Evan John 
A. Peter Tranchell 
Editor 


Thurston Dart 


In the interests of absolute accuracy it may be as well to correct the 
statement made in Dr. Grierson’s book on Tovey and repeated in Dr. 
Dickson’s review of it in Music & Lerrers, that no gramophone record of 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


The Music Masters 


VOLUME III 


This volume, the third of a series of four edited by A. L. Bacharach, 
contains biographical studies of thirty-eight composers “ from Borodin to 
Mascagni’’. Altogether, when complete, the four volumes will contain 
one hundred and seventy-odd chapters, each one except three being 
devoted to the life of a single composer. They will include, unabridged 
and unaltered save for some minor corrections and amendments, the 
twenty-nine chapters of Lives of the Great Composers, first published by 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 

The first volume in the series contains biographical studies of thirty- 
nine composers from the 16th century to the time of Beethoven (15/- net); 
the second volume contains studies of thirty-seven composers from after 
Beethoven to Wagner (17/6 net). 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL, 360 pp. Demy 800, 25/- net 


A FINE MARGARETE TESCHEMACHER & 
MARCEL WITTRISCH 
SELECTION conducted y ERICH ORTHMANN 
Die Huguenotten — Meyerbeer 


FOR OPERA 0° ot! wo citt ine hin? (Heaven! Whither goest 


thou 7) 
of Caalety 
¥ LOVERS PETER ANDERS 
THE MUNICIPAL OPERA ORCHESTRA, 
RUDOLF SCHOCK & ANNY SCHLEMM BERLIN, conducted by ARTUR ROTHER 


Mf 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE 


THE MUNICIPAL OPERA ORCHESTRA, Der Freischiits — Weber 
BERLIN, conducted by ARTUR ROTHER Recit.: Nein! Langer trag’ich nicht die Qualen ; Max’s 
Carmen — Bizet Aria: Durch die Walder, durch die Aven (Through 
Recit.: José Micaéla!; Wie? du kommst von der the forest, through the meadows) DA 5514 
Mutter? (What? a from my Mother ?) JOAN HAMMOND 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 
INGE BORKH conducted by VILEM TAUSKY 
THE MUNICIPAL OPERA ORCHESTRA, Don Carlos — Verdi 
BERLIN, conducted by ARTUR ROTHER Elizabeth's Aria: Tu che le vanita conoscesti del 
Fidelio — Beethoven mondo (You who know the vanities of the world) 


Recit.: Abscheulicher! Wo eilst du hin”; DB 21510 


Leonora’s Aria: Komm Hoffnung (Come, O hope) 
DB 11544 MARIO LANZA & ELAINE MALBIN 
RCA VICTOR ORCHESTRA 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD conducted by CONSTANTINE CALLINICOS 
D THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA Madama Butterfly — Puccini 
ZY conducted by GUGENE ORMANDY Love Duet: Stolta paura (Fear not, my dearest) 
Oberon — Weber DB 21509 
Ozean, du Ungeheuer (Ocean, thou mighty monster) 
DB 3440* * From International Special Catalogue 
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AUGENER’S EDITION 


Works edited and/or arranged by 


LIONEL TERTIS 


Chaconne from the 4th Violin Sonata. 
Aug. Ed. 5568 


BACH. 


Arranged for viola solo. 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in G minor for cello and 
piano. Arranged for viola and piano. . 7 


BRAHMS. 


Arranged for viola and piano. 


Sonata for cello and piano, Op. 38. 
Aug. Ed. 5116a 


Sonata in F minor for viola and piano, oil 120 
No. 1 (edited). Aug. Ed. 4764 


Sonata in E flat for viola and piano, Op. 120, 
No. 2 (edited), Aug. Ed. 4765 


Net 
| DELIUS. Concerto for violin, cello and orchestra. 
Arranged for violin, viola and piano 2 
The viola part separately 3- 
IRELAND. Sonata for cello and piano. Arranged 
for viola and piano... 8- 
5.6 The viola part separately 
5/6 MOZART. Sinfonia Concertante K.364 (K.320d) 
for violin, viola and orchestra. Arranged for 
56 violin, viola and piano. Aug. Ed. 7269 10 - 


AUGENER Ltd. 


MARLBOROUGH 


18 GREAT 


STREET, LONDON, W.1 


MONTHLY 
MUSICAL RECORD 


82nd Year of Publication 


SEPTEMBER CONTENTS 
Notes of the Day. 

Crisis of Musical Terminologies. 

By Hans F. Redlich 
Strain in Bach? 

By Paul Mies 
Pergolesi Legends (concluded). 

By Frank Walker 

Salzburg I.S.C.M. Festival. 
Cheltenham Festival. 
New Books. New Music. 


Price 6d. 


A * Romantic ° 


Correspondence. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
6/- 


(10 numbers) 
post free 


MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD 


18 Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1 


“MUSIC & LETTERS” 


under its three Editors has 
| maintained a cultured urbanity 
| without sinking into the frivo- 
lities of personal controversy on 
the one hand (there has been 
far too much of this in some 
quarters) or the aridities of a 
too specialized musicology on 
the other.” 


Times Literary Supplement 


24th August 1951 


Works by 
CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI 
Edited by G. Francesco Malipiero a 
L’ORFEO 
Vocal Score (Italian Words) Price 20/— net 
Il Combattimento de Tancredi e Clorinda 
for 3 Voices and Chamber Orchestra 
Vocal Score (Italian Words) Price 15/— net 
J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
| 11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 1 
CANTATAS FOR MIXED 5 
GOODWIN ann TABB VOICES 
. | Orchestral parts available on hire cf 
GIBBS, C. Armstrong 
La Belle Dame sans merci (for chorus of oh 
for mixed voices and orchestra). J. Keats 3683 2/3 | 
HOLST, Gustav 
Choral Fantasia (S. solo, chorus and Pa B 
orchestra). R. 3694 a 
M U SI C H | R E JACOBSON, Maurice pig 
| Lady of Shalott, The (T. solo, chorus and fe. ee 
full orchestra, or strings and piano). 3722 4/6 | { es 7 
QUILTER, Roger 
Sailor and his Lass, The (Sop. and Bar. : 
Soli, chorus and orchestra). 3724 4/- 
Catalogues and Estimates te, | 
| Sancta Civitas (Holy City) (Tenor and } 2 
ORCHESTRAL and VOCAL — | we 
| Recently Published: ~ 
material upon request A COTSWOLD ROMANCE ive _ 
T. and Sop. Soli, Chorus and Orchestra 
Adapted by Maurice Jacobson id 
from R. Vaughan Williams’ Opera, | ss 
| HUGH THE DROVER 3726 10/- 
36-38 DEAN STREET, LONDON, W J. Se ee | 
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SCHUBERT SONGS 


GERMAN WORDS WITH ENGLISH VERSIONS 
by 
RICHARD CAPELL 


Edn. Net 

No. s. 
8900a Die Schéne Miillerin. The Maid of the Mill. Original. (High) 7 6 
8901la ditto Transposed. (Low) 7 6 
8900b Die Winterreise. The Winter Journey. Original. (High) 7 6 
8901b ditto Transposed. (Low) 7 6 
8900c Schwanengesang. The Swan Song. Original. (High) 7 6 
890Ic ditto . Transposed. (Low) 7 6 
8900d 24 Favourite Songs. Original. (High) 7 6 
8901d ditto . Transposed. (Low) 7 6 


AUGENER Ltd. 


18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.1 


The Musicians’ Benevolent 
Fund is the ONLY Charity for 
musicians entirely supported 
by voluntary contributions 
that disburses thousands of 
pounds annually to unem- 
ployed, sick and aged pro- 
fessional musicians who are 
not members or contributors 
to its funds. 


Please send a donation today 
to the Honorary Treasurer, 
Baroness Ravensdale, 


St. Cecilia’s House, 7 Carlos 
Place, London, W.1. 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


FAMED FOR ITS EXCELLENT 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
New, secondhand and rare Books on 


every subject. Large stock of Music 
and Gramophone records 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 2 
Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9-6 (inc. Sat.) al 


Su 


WIGMORE HALL STUDIOS 


These splendidly appointed Studios are the recognized centre 
of the best musical activities. Lift and every comfort and 
convenience. Low inclusive terms for teaching 


36-40 WIGMORE STREET, W. 1. Tel.: Welbeck 2266 


ADVERTISEMENT SPACE 
required in the January 1953 number 
must be booked by 19th November 
Publication date will be December 16th 


Address: 
Mr. G. HOPKINS, 


53 Radcliffe Road, London, N.21 
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Music & Letters 


List of Contents in July 1952 number 


Howells’s ‘ Hymnus Paradisi’ « 
Dr. Grierson’s Life of Tovey . : ; : ‘ . J. Douglas H. Dickson 
AnEnglish“Caput” . . . .  . Frank Llewellyn Harrison 
Bach’s Prelude on ‘ Erbarm Dich’. Peter Wishart 
The Problem of ‘ Teraminta’ . Mollie Sands 
Beethoven’s Last Composition. Willy Hess 
Alexander Malcolm in America. Maurer Maurer 
Shaliapin’s Precursors . - M, Montagu-Nathan 
Hofmannsthal and Strauss. Egon Wellesz 
Some Modern Tendencies in Notation . ‘ ‘ ‘ Hugo Cole 

Reviews of Books; Reviews of Music; Correspondence 


Annual Subscription £1, post free to all parts. Single Copies 5s. 9d. post free 
- 18 Great Marisoroucu Srrezet, Lonpon, W.1 


THE MUS ICAL QUARTERLY 


Founded in 1915 by Rudolph E. Schirmer 
Editor, 1915-1928, O. G. SONNECK. Editor, 1929-1944, CARL ENGEL 
Associate Editor, 2933-1944; Editor, 1944-45, GUSTAVE REESE. 


Vol. XXXVIII, No. 1 


A Guwe To Wozzeck 


CHRONICLE 


United States: Boston—Leonard Burkat; New York—Henry Cowell; Germany—Everett Helm; Italy— 


of the Musical and Literary Works of Hector Berlioz. Reviewed by by Jecuems 

and Donald R. Wakeling: Schubert, Thematic Catalogue of all his Works in 

Francois Couperin and the 


2ls.a year. 6s. a copy to non-subscribers. 


Sore Acents: 


CHAPPELL & CO., LTD., 50 New Bond Street, London, W.1 


Representatives for G. Scumamer, Inc., N.Y. 
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Once again 
available 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


HIS WORK AND INFLUENCE 
ON THE MUSIC OF GERMANY 


by PHILIPP SPITTA 


translated from the German by 
Clara Bell and J. A. Fuller-Maitland 


The universal genius of Bach has never been so fully 
treated as by Spitta in this monumental biography of 
which Charles Sanford Terry said: “‘ Only those who 
have travelled closely and continually over the same 
ground can fully realize the stupendous task that Spitta 
accomplished.” 


This great work remains today not only the great 
source book for the master’s life and work but also a 
full study of the music of Bach’s time and of the 
influences that shaped his genius. 


For many years out of print, it has now been 


reprinted by arrangement with an American publisher, 
the original three volumes now being available in two. 


Price £3 13s. 6d. net. 


NOVELLO & COMPANY, LIMITED 
160 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Made and printed in Great Britain by The Press, St. CaPELL, 
18 Great Marborough Set, London, 
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